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Diagram-for Train Despatchers. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 


Your correspondent, Mr. Fowler, in his kindly comment 
upon my proposed “‘diagram for train despatchers,” sug- 
gests an improvement in the apparatus. There is danger 
of contracting the size of the board to such an extent as to 
impair its usefulness. The size and shape of the dummies on 
my board, being pointed at one end, would indicate the di- 
rection of their motion. With Mr. Fowler’s pins the color 
alone shows their direction. If each pin were supplied with 
an arrow head, the point would suggest the direction of the 
train, and thus both form and color would appeal to the eye 
With this, or some similar amendment, I heartily endorse 
the improved diagram. 

While on the subject of train-dispatching, I will mention 
another matter suggested by an old road-master at my elbow. 
Almost every railroad has among its rules one which is con- 
sidered as unalterable as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
It is to the effect that when train orders are being sent over 
the wire, no operator shall “break” under any circum- 
stances. A case may arise, however, where the train- 
dispatcher might be glad to have his train order interrupted. 
The occurrence of a wreck would perhaps cause the dis- 
patcher to change the train order he was at that moment 
transmitting. In such a case it would be proper for an 
operator to break and give the dispatcher information of the 
wreck, So also in clearing the track at a wreck. Itisa 
difficult matter to guess at the time which will be required 
toclear off a wreck. The road-master may have telegraphed 
that it would take six hours to clear the track, and the 
dispatcher arranges a scheme of train orders based upon 
that information. It may happen that good luck attends 
the wrecking gang, and after three hours’ work they can sec 
that the track will be clear in another half-hour. This is 
information which the dispatcher ought to have at once: 
even if he is engaged in sending a train-order. 

It would seem desirable to have the above-mentioned rule 
amended so that a ‘“‘ wreck message” from an authorized 
person should have precedence over a train order. 

T. APPLETON. 








A Short Chapter on Rail-Joints. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Next to the much-invented car-coupler come the in- 
numerable cranky rail joint supports and fastenings. Like 
the inventors of automatic car-couplers, the men of genius 
who are seeking fora perfect rail-joint have very imper- 
fect ideas of what is required of them; or, to use a popular 
and somewhat inelegant expression, the man who guarantees 
to furnish a rail-joint that is satisfactory in every particular 
“has bitlen off more than he can chaw.” It is not meant 
to say that a perfect joint cannot be produced, for there are 
some in use that need but little improvement to render 
them nearly all that is desired in that line. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there are but few roads that are 
equipped witb the best joint fastenings known, 
and many thousands of miles of track are fitted with very 
imperfect joint fixtures. Every one of an inventive turn 
who notices the countless rattletrap devices tries bis hand at 
a new rail-jvint. He makes a model and puts it together 
with all manner of grips, clamps, lips, wedges, keys, bolts, 
nut-locks, spikes, splice-bars, etc., etc., and it looks as 
though it would hoid the rails in place forever. He manages 
through some art not generally kaown to inventors, to get 
one or more roads to adopt his alleged improvement, and 
some other inventors are equally fortunate with their con- 
trivances, and all concerned discover when too late that 
‘* chewing the string is not a test of the pudding.” 

There is scarcely anything more desirable in railroad op- 
eration than a joint fastening and support that fills the 
bill, but it is certainly an unwise policy to equip a long 
line of road with fastenings that have not been subjected to 
a thorough practical test. Ifa railroad official is not satis- 
fied to usethe best fastenings in use, and has faith ina 
dozen, more or less, of recent inventions, he can give them 
all a trial and select the best asa standard. But we need 
the “* American Experimental Railroad” to test all things 
for the entire railroad system. Then railroad managers can 
get the best and always be sure of getting something worth 
having. 

- A recent trip over a read some hundreds of miles in 
length, a good share of which has lately been relaid with 
steel rails on new ties and well ballasted, showed that the 
managers have made a mistake in their selection of joint tix- 
tures. They are using a splice-bar (4-bolte? that is quite 
ex-ensively used, and a nut-lock that is bringing wealth to 
the | atentees and manufacturers; but the joints are ail 
louse and the rails are pounding down at the ends. Too 
‘much noise fur a first-class road caused the writer to pay at- 
tention to the matter and discovered the cause of the clat- 
ter, which reminded one of the early days of railroads, 
when the speed of the train was knowa by the sound of the 
wheels at the joints—which is not the case on our best roads 
of tc-day. 

While most inventors of rail-joints fall short of their aim, 








others overdo the thing and get the joints too stiff. It is 
of the utmost importance that rails have the same strength 
at the joints as other parts and no more. There is a certain 
amount of depression of all rails, and this keeps a certain 
distance in advance of the wheels, causing a ‘‘ wave of 
depression,” and the most desirable joint is one that will 
transmit the wave unbroken to the next rail and return to 
its normal position. If the rails are bound by too rigid 
clamps or grips, the wave is broken, and rolling stock is 
badly sbaken up in consequence. 

A brief consideration of the various forces which tend to 
destroy joints will give inventors of those fixtures some- 
thing of an idea of what is expected of them when they in- 
form the railroad public that they have invented a perfect 
rail-joint: It must be capable of resisting vertical strains 
varying from a few hundred pounds (the weight of the 
wheels of an empty car) to as many tons (the weight on 
driving wheels), providing always that they yield to the 
pressure the same as the middle of the rails, and retain 
sufficient elasticity or spring to regain their position on a 
plane with the rail centres. “The splice-bars and other ver- 
tical supports must be of such a nature that they will not 
bend and set, under any amount of pressure. The nuts, 
keys, wedges or other fastenings must resist the ever- 
changing jar and vibration incident to the various weights 
of wheels and speeds at which trains are run, as 
for instance: The first load is a heavy locomotive 
truck, the next the heavier drivers, then the lighter 
tender trueks, then the trucks of an empty freight car, 
followed by those of a loaded one, and so on through a 
long freight train, the amount of depression changing from 
the minimum to the maximum and vice versa, with astonish- 
ing rapidity. /.nd from the fast express train to the slowest 
freigat, the joints are subjected to a punishment ranging 
from the slightest to the most severe, the light taps sand- 
wiched between the heavy blows in a thoroughly demoral- 
izing manner, one blow being delivered before the joint has 
fully recovered from the preceding one. All this has a ten- 
dency to wear all the parts that enter into the make-up ofa 
rail-joint, which soon causes a vertical motion of the rail 
ends, throwing them ont of their plane and exposing them to 
the pounding of the wheels, which is an expensive operation. 
The Jateral strain on joint fixtures must also be provided 
for. Bolts may be made fast with the most approved nut- 
locks, keys or other devices, but they very soon get loose, 
and then comes rapid destruction of rails and ditching of 
trains. Bolts that are made very tight are liable to break 
by contraction in severe weather, or if not broken they 
stretch so that they will be loose when the weather gets 
warm, and no nut-lcck has yet been produced that will com- 
pensate for contraction and expansion and the cranky, 
hashed-up vibrations and mixed strains before mentioned. 
The splice-bars must be kept snug to the rails or they are 
no support whatever; and the splice-bars in common use 
and the general make-up of the average rail-joints are the 
most unmechanical and unsatisfactory of all railroad ap- 
pliances. 

Another source of troubie with the common splice-bars is 
that when they become a trifle loose (and it is exceedingly 
rare thai they are perfectly tight), the end of the rails will 
‘*cock up” when the wheels have passed the joint. In this 
way the ends of the rail: have a vertical motion sufficient 
to expose them to severe pounding. Suppose the rear truck 
of a car bas passed the joint just far enough to bring the 
forward wheels of the next car close to the joint. The end 
of that rail will be depressed, while the next rail will be 
raised all that the looseness of the joint will allow. The 
first mettioned truck depresses the rail on which it rests 6 
or 8 feet from its end. A tie between the wheel and the 
joint acts as a fulcrum, and the end of the rail rises at the 
same time that the end of the adjoining rail goes down. 
Thus the rails have a rocking motion, a tie a few feet from 
the joint acting as a fulcrum, and at the time that one rail 
goes down the other rises with the above-mentioned results. 
And the contraction and expansion of the rails have a de- 
structive effect on joints; also, the counter-weights on 
driving wheels, and it is difficult to conceive of anything 
that presents a greater array of difficulties to be ver- 
come than the rail-joint. Every destructive mechanical 
force imaginable, and the elements also, are in constant 
warfare with that most abused of all railroad appliances. 
A perfect joint must he to all intents and purposes the 
same as any other parts of the rail as to strength and 
elasticity. Many or all of the joints now in use would be 
far more serviceable if they were better cared for by track- 
men. Many joints are destroyed by too much power on 
the long wrenches, by which the bolts are twisted off. 
Fairly snug is tight enough if kept so. 

Ws. S. Huntineton. 








Curative Measures for the Detention of Cars. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 14, 1883. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The movement of foreign cars in and from New England 
has greatly improved in the last three years. The conditions 
of the detention of cars there are more apparent than at 
perhaps any other point in the country. The working of 
curative measures, therefore, is presented in the light of a 
considerable number of accomplished facts and unremoved 
difficulties. Both these sight-lights are necessary to any 
fair consideration of new and untried measures. 

The law of Massachusetts affords no special protection to 
the railroad ag .inst the detention of its cars by the neglect 
of shippers to unload their freight. There has been, I 
believe, one decision in a suit brought, if I am not mistaken, 
after due notice had been giventhat a charg or demurrage 


would be made in case the freight was not unloaded ata 
stated time. Marine demurrage is charged and collected 
upon a basis of customs which have become very stringent. 

Apparently the consignor of freight by sea-going vessels is 
in a measure responsible for delays indirectly due to natural 
causes. Incase of delayed arrival and consequent incom- 
ing of vessels en masse, the consignee is obliged to pay de- 
murrage, although the amount of freight to be unloaded far 
exceeds his capacity to take it from the vessels. No such 
custom has grown up as regards railroad service. The 
nearest approach to it has been the habit of a few roads to 
warehouse freight within 48 hours after its arrival; but 
even this nucleus of a custom was injured when new rail- 
roads were opened and competition became more severe 

In the absence of experience, all the questions invoived in 
the exaction of a demurrage charge are not, as I have too 
much reason to believe, perfectly clear in any minds. 
There appears to be some doubt whether the ordinary con- 
tract with the shipper is sufficient to cover safely the legal 
exaction of demurrage, except some other notice or require- 
ment has been made to the consignee. It is evident, how- 
ever, that in the absence of some special ground common to 
all roads, there will be practically no collection of demur- 
rage. Itisin this sense that the law prevents demurrage, 
if one may define prevention after the manner of the little 
boy’s description of salt—‘‘ What makes potato taste bad 
when there isn’t any on it.” 

Many years ago, the general freight agents of the New 
England railroads succeeded in bringing before the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts a bill providing for a demurrage 
charge on cars ; but they were immediately met by certain 
of the most influential men of the state, some of them 
treasurers of their own companies, who introduced an op- 
posing bill compelling the railroad to unload the freight and 
place it in warehouse after acertain time, no charge, | 
believe, to be made for storage for one or two days. The 
consequence naturally following was that neither bill was 
passed. Warehouses for various and often bulky freights are 
neither easily provided nor easily carried on by a railroad 
company. As it is, the railroad is the storehouse and deliver- 
ing agency for numerous small dealers who possess only 
office facilities, and look to the carrier to act as their com- 
mercial storekeeper. Under the present condition a law 
obliging the road to unload lumber, grain, hay, etc., before 
it can obtain a lezal basis for a demurrage charge, is prac- 
tically a benefit only to the consignee. I ought to say, how- 
ever, this interpretation of the legal and various other 
aspects of the demurrage question, although made after 
some investigation into the views and experience of others, 
is one for which I am alone responsible. 

There are many interesting facts in regard to the move- 
ment of cars here which bear upon the proposed method of a 
per diem charge. Perhaps the strongest argument against 
such a method is the number of exceptions which would be 
required to make the free movement and proper detention 
of cars possible. For example, during the extreme scarcity 
of cars last fall, one of the causes not without influence 
here was the delay of foreign steamers by bad weather. 
Another example of ground for an exception is offered at 
slack times, when it is to the general interest of economical 
operation that cars should return as far as possible loaded. 
The delay involved in the carriage and delivery of such 
freight as can be obtained in New England is by no means 
always a loss. Wood, for example, is a kind of freight in- 
volving all sorts of delay—a car-load of wood very com- 
monly lies two weeks in Boston ‘unloaded; yet it may be 
economical to load with wood. 

I give these facts not as serious objections against the per 
diem method, but as representative of a class of cases, and 
possibly a very large class, that must be met. 

The closer one comes into contract with the details of 
movement of cars, the more apparent the need appears for 
flexibility of method, until the conviction arises that only 
an organization intelligent and with authority to make any 
required adaptations and changes is fit to deal with the dif- 
ficulties involved. 

New England offers a suggestion—a mere suggestion—as 
to a possible organization, which in some modified form 
could be extended over the entire country. I may take 
up the question of such a clearing-house organization in 
another letter. Itis better, however, to begin here witha 
few facts as to its working in New England. There is no 
question that it has been the principal means in effecting 
a great improvement. When one compares the present 
with the past as known by the foreign car accountant, there 
has been a very radical change in car administration here. 
I have reason to believe that, with an exception which I 
shall note later, few or no foreign cars are used in New 
England for local service other than such as may be for the 
interest of their owners. A few years ago, to trace a 
ear which had once fallen into the clutches of local station 
agents was only tobe compared with an attempt to catch 
a flea. Such cars seemed to have an unusual rapidity of 
movement, and as their motion was backward as well as 
forward, or iu any direction which the local freight agents 
fouud it convenient at the moment to load and send 
them, tracing was almost an impossibility. At present it is 
necessary only to call at the office of the Clearing-Huuse to 
see for one’s self all the facts of acar’s movements. New 
England is treated as the territory of one road, and where 
there are so mavy small and devious lines, this fact is of 
the greatest advantage to the car tracer. The metho 
necessarily involves some delay, and information may be 
several days old, but the gain to the discovery of the car 
compared with old methods is something delightful. More- 
over, such a continuous record on books opened to the in- 
:pection of interested partie has done very much toward 
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preventing the misuse of cars by the local agents. It is 
safe to say that for such a net-work of, small roads, a re- 
markable thing was accomplished when the Clearing- 
House wasset in motion ; and although adapted in a peculiar 
way to local conditions bere, any suggestions from it as a 
fact should not be left out of account in considering 
measures for the general improvement of car service. 

There is needed and already existing on some roads a car 
agency which supplements the Clearing-House. One newer 
road working more miles of track than perhaps any other 
is seriously at fault, since it evidently reiies entirely upon 
the Clearing-House. My information comes from more im- 
mediate knowledge of its affairs and not from the Clearing- 
House : but there is no doubt that not a few foreign roads 
are suffering various sort of injustice because this one makes 
no provision for personal supervision over cars on its tracks. 
No clearing-house can entirely relieve a road from care 
its own cars and interests connected therewith: but 
one would be hasty in deciding without experience that 
there is any radical opposition between a proper clearing- 
house service and a lively individual oversight over a car 
service of each road. 


over 


{ would not give the impression that the Clearing-House 
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cast steel]. Diameter at smoke-box end 48 in. 
plates, *% in. Flue sheet, }¢ in. 

Fire-Bo.w.—Made of Otis homogeneous cast steel: 66 in. 
long, 34 in. wide at grate, 441¢ in. wide at crown sheet, 64 
in. high. Thickoess of plates, side and door sheets, §, in. 
Crown sheet, *< in. Flue sheet, '¢in. Water space, 3 in. 
sides and bac 4 4 in. front. 

F lues.—Lap-welded iron 
diameter, 11 ft. 6 in. long 
fire-box ends. 


166 in number, 2 in. outside 
Set with copper thimbles at 


Avles, Driving.—Hammered iron. Journal 7 in. diame- 
ter, 8 in. long. 

Aales, Engine Truck.—Hammered iron. Journals 414 
n. diameter, 9 in. long 

Axles, Tender.—Hammered iron. Journals 3% in. diam- 
eter, 7 in. long. 

Wheels, Enyine Truck.—30-in. spoke. Made by Bowler 


& Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


Wheels, Tendev.—33 in. double plate. Made by Bowler & 


Co., Cleveland, O. 

Crossheads.—Cast steel, Made by Eureka Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Chester, Pa. 

Crank Pins.—Made of Otis steel. Main bearing, 4 by 4 


in.; side rod wrist, 3 in. diameter, 314 in. long. 
Slide Bars.—Hammered iron, case hardened. 
Links.—Hammered iron, case hardened, forged solid. 
Feed Water.—One brass pump on left-hand side and one 
No. 7 Friedman non-lifting injector on right-hand side. 
Cock in feed pipe regulated from footboard. 
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has been the only 
taken place here ; 
every where felt. 

themselves. 


agency in the reformation which has 
but, rather, that it has been an influence 
In a measure, evils have tended to cure 
Better facilities for unloading coal and grain, 
for example, have been the consequence of past difficulties 
in handling such freight. Railroad men here deserve long 
credit marks for what they have done to improve on the 
past. With the exception of those conditions due to the al 
sence of a proper law, the 
healthy condition. 


ear service here is ina very 
: a ee 





Standard Passenger Locomotive Built by the Brooks | 
Locomotive Works. 

Continuing our illustrations of the locomotives at the 
Chicago Exposition of Railway Appliances, we give this 
week a double-page engraving of a standard passenger 
engine exhibited by the Brooks Locomotive Works. The 
following is the specification of this engine furnished by the | 
builders: 
GENERAL SPECIFICATION FOR STANDARD-GAUG 

LOCOMOTIVE 

Type. — American pattern. 

Gauge.—4 ft. 84, 1a. 

Cylinders.—17 10. diameter; 24 in. stroke. 

Driving Wheels.—Four in number, 67 iv. 
side of tire. 

lires.—Fianged; 61 in. inside diameter; 519 in. wide, and 
8 in. thick. Made by Standard Steel Works. 

Boiler.—Wagon top style. Made of Otis homogeneous 


E PASSENGER 


diameter out- 


STANDARD PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVE. 
By the Brooks LocomoriveE Works, Dunkirk, N. J 
Steam acy ;-in. dial. Made by Crosby Steam | 
Gauge & Valve Co., Boston, Mass. 


| 





| J 


Headlight 23 in. Made by Kelly Lamp Co., Rochester, 
Cylinder Packing.—Dunbar’s patent. 
Safety Valves .—One 23¢ in. Crosby pop, 
valve with lever and scale in cab. 

Springs, Driver.—Made by A, French & Co., 

Pa. 
Spring 

| Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Springs, Tender—Made by National Car Spring Co., N. Y. 
Tender.—E ight wheeled, forward truck centre he varing, 
|rear truck centre and side bearing. Frame of oak, well 
braced: outside sills bound with iron. 
Tank.—C apacity, 2,640 gallons water. 
—_ with angle iron corners, well braced. 
Vheel Base.—Driving wheels, 8 ft.; engine, 22 
engine and tender, 42 ft., 6 in. 


and one flat 


Pittsburgh, 


Engine Truck,—-Made by A. French & 


Co., 


Plates of No. 6 


ft., 7 in.: 


Brakes.—Westin; bode se automatic. and hand brake on ten- 
der. 
Grate.—Area, 16.45 square feet. 


Ash Pan.—Suitable for the fuel, 
from the footboard. 

Heating Surface.—Fire box, 
989.56 square feet; 


double dampers operated 


103.21 square feet: flues, 
)» 


total heating surface in bciler, 1,092.77 


| Square feet. 


| 


j 
| 
j 
} 
| 
| 


| 


comparatively free from curves: 


Weights.—Weight of engine empty, 66,000 Ibs.; weight of 
engine in w orking order, 74,000 lbs.; weight on drivers, 
48.000 Ibs. ; weight on engine truck, 26, 000 Ibs 

Tonnage. —This engine will haul in addition to the weight 
of engine and tender, the track being in good condition and 
On a level, 
tons; on a 20-ft. grade, 545 gross tons; on a 40-ft. grade, 
343 gross tons, on a 60-ft. grade, 242 gross tons; on an 80-ft. 
grade, 182 gross tons, and on a 100-ft. grade, 141 gross tons. 





| adopted, 


| tistics for each of the twelve months ending 


\ ery, 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 





Pursuant to call of the General Commissioner, as per Cir 
cular Letter No. 52, Series of 1882-83, the Executive Com 
mittee met at the office of the Association, in Atlanta, Ga., 
3:30 p. m., Weduesday, Aug. 8, the es members 
being present: Messrs. Henry Fink, W. Raoul, T..m. &. 
Talcott, M. H. Smith, John Scott, B. D ‘Hasell and R. A 
Anderson. 

Absent—Messrs. John B. Peck, H. S. Haines, R. R. 
Bridgers and J. W. Thomas, who were represented by the 
General Commissioner, as per Articles of Agreement. 

There was also present, by request of the General Com- 
missioner, nearly all the members of the Rate Committee, 
Col. T. H. Carter, Arbitrator of the Association, and a 
number of other railroad officers, among them Hon. Jos. E, 
Brown, President Western & Atlantic Railroad and of the 
Association, who appeared in behalf of the merchants of 
Atlanta. 

The call having been read by the Secretary, it was de- 
termined to take up as first business the question of rates to 
Atlanta. Upon request, a circular (No. 2) of Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce was read. ‘The whole subject of 
rates to Atlanta was then thoroughly discussed between 
members of the Committee and Hon. Jos. E. Brown, who 
spoke forcibly in favor of reducing the rate to Atlanta, cit- 
ing numerous reasons for this. After full interchange of 
views, the following resolution, offered by Mr. John Scott 




















M. R. 


and seconded by Col. T. 


Talcott, was unanimously 
Viz : 

“That whereas, It is alleged that Atlanta is discriminated 
against by reason of the disparity in rates to that city as 
compared with those of other cities : be it 

‘Resolved, That with a view to intelligently investigate 
and consider the grievances so described, the Gereral Com- 
missioner be instructed to prepare aud submit classified sta 
June 30, 1883, 
showing business from Knoxville, Chattanooga, Montgom 
Rome, Atlanta, Macon and Augusta, to local territory 


| competitive between the points named, and that such statis- 
| tics shall be referred to the Executive Committee for their 


| goods —all 


1,150 gross | 


information and action ; a meeting of that Committee being 
called by the General Commissioner immediately after the 
completion of the statistics. 

Next question taken up was the classfication of coal oil in 
tank cars and coal oil in barrels by car-load. Mr. Anderson 
moved that the classfication rernain as now in force. Motion 
seconded by Mr. Smith and carried. 

The classfication of domestics, etc., of paper and wooien 
the product of Southern mills—when shipped 
direc ‘t from mills, was next considered and discussed at some 
length. Mr. Fink moved that the present classification on 
domestics. ete., remain in force, except that the words 

North, East and West ™ be stricken out. Motion carried. 

Mr. Anderson made similar motion in reference to paper 
and woolen goods, which was also carried. 

The Secretary read a communication {rcm the Committe 
on Transportation of the Board of ‘Trade of Chattanooga, 
stating that Chattanooga was discriminated against in rates, 
and asking reductions. 

Upon motion of Capt. W. Raoul, action on this com- 
munication was deferred until ie statistics, as called for by 
resolutions adopted in reference to Atlanta rates, etc., are 
prepared and submitted. 
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he poets of cotton rates between all points was next dis- 
clssed. 

Mr. Smith moved that the present rates be continued in 
force. Seconded by Mr. Fink. 

Capt. Raoul offered as a substitute the following, which 
was seconded by Mr. Hasell: aa 

“ Resolved, That the differences between rates to Norfolk, 
Richmond, etc., and to Crarleston, Savannah, etc., be 20 
cents per 100 lbs., and that the Rate Committee is hereby 
instructed to observe, as a principle in fixing rates, that no 
rate between given points shall be fixed at a lower rate per 
mile than is fixed for a longer distance over the same line.” 

Upon the vote being put on the substitute, it was not 
adopted—the vote standing : 

Ayes—Messrs. Raoul and Hasell. 

Noes—Messrs. Fink, Talcott, Scott and Smith. 

The vote was then taken on Mr. Smith’s original motion, 
resulting in nou-adoption. Rules require ail action to be 
unanimous. Vote being: 

Ayes—Messrs. Fink, Talcott, Scott and Smith. 

Noes—Messrs. Raoul and Hasell. 

Captain Raoul demanded that the question go to arbitra- 
tors for decision, as per articles of agreement. 

Upou the next question, ** Pooling of Business ria the 
Shenandoah Valley Route from the Eastern cities, Boston, 
New York, Poiladelphia and Baltimore,” being called, Mr. 
Fink stated he had agreed to pool that business. 

The question of pooling business from interior towns adja- 
cent to the Eastern cities of Boston, New York Philadelphia 
and Baltimore was discussed, but no agreement could be 
reached to pool that business. It was therefore agreed that 
that business should not be pooled by any line, but that all 
lines should report to the General Commissioner for infor- 
mation, etc. 

Upon reading of the next sentence in the call—sentence 
announcing that it had been agreed to pool business via sail 
vessels—Mr. Fink objected, and stated he wou!d not so 
agree, unless all the business from the Southern ports 
proper was also pooled. 

To this Captain Raoul objected, and the General Commis- 
sioner stated that Colonel Peck also objected. 

That question was therefore passed over for the present, 
with the view of an attempt to reach an agreement between 
lines interested outside of committee meeting. 

Upon motion of Mr. Smith, the question of increasing the 
number of members of the Rate Committee was deferred, 
the members of the Executive Committee asking the increase 
not being present, 

On motion of Mr. Fink, the committee adjourned subject 
to the call of the General Commissioner. 


RATE COMMITTEE. 


A meeting of the Rate Committee was held after the ad- 
journment of the Executive Committee, on call of the Gen- 
eral Commissioner. Some changes in classification were 
adopted, and the General Commissioner was requested to 
investigate and report to the committee whether shipments 
of hoop iron, sheet iron and other iron, and steel manufac- 
tures bad been made from Pittsburgh under improper or faise 
bills of lading, so as to secure the benefit of the special rates 
on bar iron and nails. 

The following was unanimously adopted : 

‘Note 8—Car-Load Kates.—In all cases in 
classification provides a rate per 100 Ibs., per ton or per 
barrel, according to the ll wal (C.L.) shipments lower 
rates than applies to shipments fess than car load (U.C.L ) 
the standard minimum weight for a ‘car load’ shall be 
24.000 pounds. Excess over this weight shall be charged 
in proportion. Where the classification specifies a lower 
minimum, such standard shall govern, except where actual 
weight loaded is in excess of mivimum, in which cases ex- 
cess charge in proportion shall be collected. 

‘Provided, That in no case is it required that the amount 
collected on less than car load shall exceed the price per 
car load. 

‘***Car-Load Rates’ applies to one shipment to one con- 
signee of one article of freight to secure re luced rates where 
provided for by the classitication. Agents should have notice 
of the shipment, and entry be made on the bills of lading— 
‘ Car-Load Rates,’ which should b2 signed by the agent.” 

It was resolved that the rates on bagging and ties from 
Boston, New York, Pniladelphia and Baltimore to all points 
be reduced 3 cents per 100 Ibs., taking eff-ct Aug. 15, by 
the issue of a special circular, no other articles in Class A to 
be reduced. 

It was also resolved that the classification be reprinted, 
covering the ratings made at this session, and those named 
in Circular Letters Nos. 46 and 54, Series, 1882-83, the re- 
vised classification taking effect Sept. 1, 1883. 
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The Webb Compound Locomotive. 


We give below a paper recently read before the English 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, by Mr. F. W. Webb, 
on the compound locomotives designed by him and now in 
use on the London & Northwestern Railway, and also a 
summary of the discussion (taken from Engineering) which 
followed the reading of the paper. An iilustration and 
description of Mr. Webb's engine was published in the Rail- 
road Gazette of March 31, 1882, page 19. Mr. Webb's 
paper is given as follows by the London Engineer : 


The object of the present paper is toshow what advan- 
tages may be obtained by compounding the locomotive en- 
gine, and how this-may be practically carried out without 
materially adding to the weight orcomplicating the work- 
ing parts. Tae subject is nota new one, as it has been 
dealt with in this lostitution-—‘* Proceedings,” 1879, page 
328—by M. Mallet, with regard totbe Bayonne & Biaritz 
Railway. He succeeded in obtaining an econominal engine, 
but in a form not likely to be a steady one at high speed; 
great credit, however, is due to him for the attention he has 
given tothe subject. About five yearsago theauthor converted 
an old outside-cylinder engine with 15-in. cylinders into a 
compound, on the plan adopted by M. Mallet, by lining up, 
one of the cylinders, and reducing it to 9 in. diameter. This 
engine bas until the last three months been working light 
passenger trains on the Ashby & Nuneaton Branch of the 
London & Northwestera Ruilway, and the elements of 
success seen in its workings led to the construction of the 
compound locomotive ‘‘ Experiment,” which was what its 
name implies. The two main objects the author had in view 
when designing the ‘*Experiment” were—firstly, to attain 
greater economy in consumption of fuel; and secondly, 
to do away with coupling rods, while at the same time ob- 
taining a greater weight for adhesion than would be _pos- 
sible on only one pair of driving wheels without rapid de- 
struction of the road. The driving wheels being no longer 
coupled, there is less grinding action in passing round curves, 
and itis not even necessary that one pair should be of the 
same diameter as the other. The engine * Experiment” 
was constructed at the Crewe locomotive works in the latter 
‘part of 1881, and bas now been at work over 12 months, 
and run nearly 100,000 miles, chiefly with the Scotch and 
Irish limited mails. While on this work it made a daily 
run of 319 miles, and this being a longer mileage than the 
engines are accustomed to run in the time, two drivers and 


firemen were appointed to work the engine, one from | working parts in the two sets of valve motion in the ordi- 


Crewe to London and back one day, and the other 
the day following, in order thoroughout to test 
tbe engine in every way before building any more 
of a similar class. The engine has throughout proved it- 
self to be very steady when running, which is no doubt 
due to the arrangement of the cylinders ; the engine being 
practically balanced, and having no coupling rods, is ena- 
bled to run at very bigh speed. The principle having been 
proved correct, it was thought advisable, owing to the in- 


creasing weight and high speeds of passenger trains, that in 
designing the new engines they should be made more pow- | 


erful than the present type. Accordingly the high-pressure 
cylinders have been increased from 1114 in.to 13in. diameter 
leaving the low-pressure cylinder of 26 in. diameter the same 
as at present, with the exception of the ports, which have 
been increased from 1% in. by 14 in. to 2 in. by 16 in., in 
order to give more freedom for the exhaust. There are two 
outside high-pressure cylinders of 13 in. diameter, and one 
inside low-pressure cylinder of 26 iv. diameter, the stroke in 
each case being the same, namely, 241n. The two high- 
pressure cylinders bave their steam-chests placed under- 
neath, in order to allow the valves to fall from their faces ; 
so that there is no wear when the steam is shut off. These 
two cylinders are attached to the outside frame plates im- 
mediately under the foot-plate, about midway between the 
leading and middle wheels, and are counected through their 

iston rods and connecting rods to the trailing wheels. The 
ow-pressure cylinder, which has its steam-chest on the top, 
is placed directly over the leading axle, and is carried be- 


nary standard engine is 24, and their weight 793 lbs.; the 
| reversing shafts in each case not being taken into considera- 

tion. The valve chests being on the underside of the high- 

pressure cylinders, the motion disks carrying the quadrant 

bars have to be placed in a corresponding position; and this 
| is done by securing them to the underside of the slide bars. 

The quadrant bars, which are made of soft steel, case 
bardened, are each grooved to a radius equal to the length 
| of the valve-rod link. and working in their grooves are brass 
side blocks, carried by the lifting links, to the lower end of 
which is attached the valve-rod link, and to the upper end 
| the compensating link on the connecting rod; the upper end 
| of the compensating link is controlled by a rod attached toa 
| return crank on the trailing crank pin. The quadrant bars 
are lengthened out below the disks, so as to allow attachment 
to be made, by the link with the reversing shaft placed be- 
hind the trailing wheels. The reversing iseffected by means 
of a screw and lever arrangement connected to the reversing 
shaft. The high-pressure slide valves are of the Frick or 
Allen type, which giv? double the lead shown at the edge of 
the port when the piston is at the end of its stroke; they 
have a travel of 3 in. in full forward and backward gear. 
| The lapis %{ in. and the lead 1} in.; the port opens % in. 
for admission and closes at 70 per cent. of the stroke. The 
sizes of the ports in the cylinders are, steam, 1}¢in. by 9 in. ; 
exhaust, 244 in. by 9 in. The valve motion of the low- 
pressure cylinder differs slightly from that of the highb- 
pressure. Instead of disks there 1s a cast-iron shaft, carried 
in brackets, which are fixed to the inside frames, and the 
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STANDARD PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVE. 


tween two cross steel plates, one at either end, securely fixed 
between the main frames ; its connecting rod lays hold of a 
single-throw crank on the axle of the middle pair of wheels. 
Steam is supplied through the regulator in the dome to a 
brass T-pipe on the smoke-box tube-plate, and thence by two 
3-in. copper steam pipes first running parallel to the tube- 
plate, then through the back plate that carries the low-pres- 
sure cylinder, and between the plates of the inside and 
outside frames, to the steam-chests of the high-pressure cyl- 
inders. The exhaust steam from these cyliuders is returned 
by two 4-in. $e running parallel with the high-pressure 
pipes, through the back plate that carries the low-pressure 
cylinder and into the smoke-box; following round the curved 
sides of the smoke-box nearly to the top, each pipe passes 
across to the opposite side, and enters the steam chest of the 
low-pressure cylinder through passages in the cover. Thus 
the exhaust steam becomes superheated in these pipes by 
the waste gases in the smoke-box, while the large capacity 
of the pipes themselves obviates the necessity for a separate 
steam receiver. The final exhaust escapes from each side of 
the steam-chest of the low-pressure cylinder into the blest- 
pip?, and thence to the chimney in the usual way, the only 
differvoce being that there are only half the number of 
blasts for urging the fire compared with an ordinary engine; 
yet the compound engine steams very freely, and has a 
blast-pipe of 43; in. diameter for the final exhaust, compared 
with 4! in. in engines of the ordinary type. The steam- 
chest cover of the large cylinder is provided with a relief 
valve. so adjusted that the pressure admitted may never ex- 
ceed 75 Ibs. per square inch; and asmall pipe, which is con- 
nected to the low-pressure steam pipe, and carried back toa 
gauge fixed inside the cab, shows at a glance theactual pres- 
sure of steam being used in the jarge cylinder. Arrange- 
ment is also made whereby steam direct from the boiler can 
be admitted to the low-pressure cylinder, which is useful for 
Warmiug up before starting. The valve motion adopted for 
this engine is that designed by Mr. David Joy, and 
described at a former meeting, which does away 
with all eccentric rods, and considerably reduces 
the number of working parts per cylinder, as well as the 
weight of the valve gear. The arrangement, bowever, for 
the new engines, differs slightly from that on ‘ Experi- 
ment,” in order to do away with the trunnion bearings on the 
foot-plate. The total number of working or moving parts 





for the three sets of valve motion in the compound engine is 
29, and their total weight 284 Ibs.; while the number of 


| quadrant guides are bolted to it in the middle of its length. 
| The other parts of the motion are similar to those of the 
high-pressure cylinders, the only difference being that 
‘the end of the compensating link iu the low-pressure 
motion is attached to a radius rod centered on the 
|back plate of the cylinder. At one end of _ the 
reversing shaft is fixed a lever, which is coupled direct by a 
long rod to areversing handle on the foot-plate. The travel 
of the valve in full gear is 444 in.: lap of valve, 1 in.; lead, 
fs in. ; the opens 1 in. for admission, and is closed at 75 
per cent. of the stroke, and the exhaust closes at 93 per 
| cent. of the stroke. The sizes of the ports are, for steam, 
2in. by 16in.; exhaust, 34 in. by 16m. The reversing 
| gears of the bigh and low-pre-sure cylincers are designed to 
work independently of each other, and no inconvenience 
has been experienced by this arrangement; they could, if de- 
| sired, be connected, but this would mean complicating the 
parts, while no material advantage would be gained. With 
regard to the degree of expansion at which the engine is 
| worked, in practice the low-pressure cylinder is kept nearly 
|in full gear, while ail the expansion is done in the small 
| high-pressure cylinders, so that no more steam 1s used than 
is absolutely necessary to do the work, The commercial 
results with the engine ‘‘ Experiment” have been very 
satisfactory. During the tise the engine was working the 
Irish mail from Crewe to London, and tbe limited Scotch 
mail from London to Crewe, the average consumption per 
train mile was 26.6 lbs. of coal, compared witb 34.6 Ibs., 
the average consumption of the standard four-coupled pas- 
'senger engines with 17 iv. cylinders and 24 in. stroke, the 
boilers being precisely the same in each case. One of the 
principal features in the new engines has been the adopticn 
ofa boiler with the water-space of the fire-box carried under 
| the grate, the space between it and the fire-bars forming 
the ashpan, just as was done in the case of the 18 in. goods 
engine which was fully described at the meeting of the In- 
| stitution at Barrow. The olject is to ao away witb the 
| rigid foundation ring, which is always a source of trouble; 
to obtain better circulation for the water; aid to prevent 
the lodgment of dirt on the sides of tbe fire-box where sub- 
ject to the most iotense heat. A flanged mouthpiece, simi- 
|jar to that of the fire-box, is formed in the centre of the 
| water-space, and covered with sliding doors worked 


{from the foot-plate, so that the ashes can be 
easily removed or dropped; while any _ sedi- 
‘ment that may collect in the water-space can 
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readily be removed through the wash-out plugs in the 
sides of the fire-box, there being a clear passage from side to 
side when the covers are taken off. The mouth of the ash- 
pan is made of such a width that the tube-plate can be taken 
out and replaced by a new one, without disturbing the other 
parts of the fire-box. The principal features of the com- 
pound engine baving thus been described, there are one or 
two other points to which a reference may be interesting. 
The leading axle is placed immediately under the large 
cylinder, and nearly in a line with the centre of the chim- 
ney: consequently the wheel base is longer tban usual, the 
distance from leading to front driving wheels being 9 tt. 
4in., and from front driving to trailing wheels &ft 3% in., 
making a total wheel base of 17 ft. 7in. To overcome the 
disadvantage attached to along, rigid wheel-base, the leading 
axle is provided with a radial box having a lateral move- 
ment of 114 in. to each side of the centre line. The box is 
formed in a single casting, with the brasses fitted in each 
end, and works between curved plate-guides, stretched 
across from frame to frame. Inside the box and under the 
axle are carried two horizontal helical springs, coiled right 
and left hand, and working one inside the other, so that, 
when the engine enters a curve, the springs are compressed 
toward one side, and take any shock that may be transmitted 
through the wheels from the rails; aud when the engine gets 
on to the straight again, the springs resume their normal 
position, and keep the engine central. This classof axle-box, 
but with two sets of side controlling springs,* has now been 
in use seven years with very good results, and 155 engines 
are fitted with it, 40 of them having one at each end. The 
journals of the axles, it will be seen, are long in each case. 
‘Those of the leading axle are LO in. long and 6 in. diameter, 
while those of the front driving-axle are 13!¢ in. long and 
7 in, diameter, with crank journal 5!¢ in. loug and 7% in. 


diameter; and the _ trailing-axie journals are 
9 in. long and 7 in. diameter. The advan- 
tage of these long journals bas’ been amply 
‘coved in the running of the ‘Iixperiment.” The 


engine, although still working on the London section, has 
been taken off the Irish and Scotch mail trains, because it 
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gation, as he feels assured that better economical results are 


to be obtained than those which he has already found. 
DISCUSSION. 


The discussion on Mr. Webb’s paper was opened by the 
reading of a letrer from M. A. Mallet, of Paris, who stated 
that he was unable to be present at the meeting. 

M. MALLET said he had for some time advocated the ap- 
plication of the compound system to locomotives, but that 
be preferred an arrangement with one pair of cylinders 
only, instead of two sets of cylinders, as employed by Mr. 
Webb. In designing his own compound locomotive he had 
endeavored to keep the engine as like an ordinary locomotive 
as possible, and he maintained that the arrangement he 
proposed was quite adapted for bigh speeds. M. Mallet 
also referred to the design for a three-cylinder compound 
engine proposed by M. Juies Morandiere. This design he 
considered to be to some extent in anticipation of Mr. 
Webb’s design. 

Mr. WILLIAM RICH, who was the first speaker, said he 
was glad to find the subject of compound locomotives was 
being brought before the Institution. He believed that it 
would not be long before a number of such engines were 
ruvning in this country. Some two years ago he had pre- 
pared for the Royal Agricultural Society a report on the 
application of the compound system to traction and plough- 
ing engines. and he bad been able to show the great advan- 
tages attending the use of the system in such cases. He 
believed that compound traction engines could do fully one- 
third more work than the simple engines with the same 
amount of fuel and water. If in locomotives a similar gain 
could be insured, it would be an advantage, not only to rail- 
way companies, but to the public, and it would enable fuel 
to be carried for lorger runs. He was surprised to notice in 
Mr. Webb’s engine that tke capacity of the low-pressure 
cvlinder was only twice that of the high-pressure cylinder. 
He sbould have expected a larger ratio would bave been pref- 
erable; inasmuch also as the Jow-pressure cylinder was not 
steam- jacketed he should rather have expected an accumu- 
| lation of water in it. With regard to the effect of the com- 
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On the other hand, condensing engines might easily be made 


| to consume but $!5 kilogrammes per iudicated borse-power 
| per hour, and what was really wanted was a practical con- 


densing locomotive. 

Mr. Davip Joy said that he had had frequent opportu- 
nities of examining Mr. Webb’s engine, and be could fully 
eorroborate the results obtained. The engine ran very 
freely on curves, and he regarded the domg away with 
the coupling rods asa very important matter. He might 
mention that Mr. Webb’s first compound locomotive, the 
“Experiment” had been worked by two sets of drivers, and 
this of course was a di-advantage. He (Mr. Joy) had been 
asked to design locomotive engines for Svuth America, in 
which a special point was to save water. ‘Lhe engines 
had to dotheir main work on a heavy rising gradient with 
no water on the top, all the water having to be carried to 
the plateau by the trains. Under such conditions he be 
lieved the compound system would be very ac vantageous. 

M JuLES MORANDIERE remarked that as his name had 
b2en mentioned in M. Mallet’s letter, he thoughtit only right 
to state that the three-cylinder engine designed by bim bad 
never been worked out in detail, and he, therefore, could not 
consider it in any way an anticipation of Mr. Webb’s de- 
sign. It may be pointed out also that the engine in question 
had a single high-pressure and two low pressure cylinders, so 
that it did not possess the advantages for starting which 
Mr. Webb’s design affords. 

Mr. Druitt HALPIN said be thought Mr. Webb had not 
given himself sufficient credit for all the advantages he had 
obtained with bis locomotive. A very important point was 
the manner in which the strains werereduced. As regarded 
the radial axle-boxes used by Mr. Webb, he (Mr. Halpin) 
bad used them on engines having to traverse very 
sharp curves, and they had proved most successful. 
He believed that it would be most desirable to steam- 
jacket the low-pressure cylinder of Mr. Webb's com- 
pound engine, but, of course, the steam un its way 
to this cylinder was partially superheated by having to 
pass through the pipes in the smoke-box. This, to some ex- 
tent, served the purpose of the steam jacket, but the super- 
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Diagrams from Compound 


was not fitted with the gear for working the vacuum brake 
with which these trains are now provided, and it was not 
thought advisable to bring the engine into the shops for the 
present in order to apply the vacuum brake gear. The new 
engines, however, are fitted with ejectors and all the neces- 
sary gear for working the vacuum brake ; and in addition 
with a steam brake, acting between the two pairs of driving 
wheels. Thisis also coupled to the tender brake gear, so 
that the brake is applied to the engine and tender at the 
same time. A single movement of the driver's brake- 
handle serves to apply both the vacuum and the steam 
brake simultaneously ; and similarly to release hem 
together. Appended is a statement of the leading dimeu- 
sions, ete., of these engines: 

Three-Cylinder Compound Express Passenger Locomotive. 

Cylinders: 


: ; : : Yiameter, 13 i 
Two high-pressure outside cylinders. . ) Diameter, 13 in. 





+ Stroke, 24 in. 
; : . GAS oe ) Diameter, 26 in, 
One low-pressure inside cylinder .............. i} stroke, | 24 in. 
Joy’s valve motion, 
Wheels: in. 
apeoner of leading wheels, with radial axle- ; 
IO. occreinsine weeeeunssegdee nee chek sorpee 3.4«CGG 
Diameter of front driving wheels (low-pres- 
sure cylinder). ....... 2S OU eae .§ & 
Diameter of hind driving wheels (high pres- 
ede cc, OT ees ee 
Distance between leading and front driving 
WE ca Cac wNeenwse cra huacesentceeassecnssdes 4 
Distnnece between front driving and hind 
driving wheels... ........... 3 
Total wheel base 7 
Boiler: 
Length of barrel............ Re Eee 910 
Mean diameter of barrel, outside ....... <acee, aes 
Length of fire-box, inside....4 ft. 944 in. at top 4 101% at bottom. 
Width of fire-box, inside... ....... 3 5K 





Height of fire-box from top of fire-b 


Qi nck .eaticstindedeaseinces eS Se 5 5% 
Length of tubes between tube plates. 1 
Diameter of tubes, outside...... vs 1% 
PRUNE COD ince 4 benecwens evendce 
Heating surface : 
Fire-box athena cheenteekawiakde nee anes 103.5 square feet. 
MU ShcA Gea ceseaesaseaes inte nperene © ick aces) aco 980 » 








Total. . 1083.5 
Area of fire-grate 17.1 square feet. 
™ = of heating surface to grate area = 63.35 to 1. 
Feight : 








Weight of engine when empty................. 34.75 tons. 
Weight of engine when in working order— 
MU IIR 6 i  o.ss sncccnaveee’ 10.40 tons 
Front driving wheels.... -14.20 tons 
Hind driviog wheels............ .-13.15 tons 
RNs nds AAS veces. caddie ewes ae ee 57.75 tons. 


In closing this paper the writer wishes to add that his 
motive in laying before the members of the Institution the 
particulars of bis system of compounding locomotives is to 
draw attention to the subject, and encourage its full inves'i- 





* The single set of springs is a great improvement, as there is 
otherwise a possibility of side action, in case one set of springs 
breaks or is weaker than the other. 


Locomotive 


| pound system being to cause the blast to only act twice 
during each revolution of the driving wheels, instead of four 
times, he believed that the intermittent blast had a more 
effective action on the fire than the more frequent smaller 
discharges. He was also somewhat surprised at the charac- 
ter of t.e exhaust line in the high-pressure cylinder diagram 
exhibited by Mr. Webb. He should not have expected it to 
be so level. In conclusion, he stated he believed it would be 
an advantage to steam-jacket the low-pressure cylinder. 

Mr. GOTTSCHALK, who spoke next, stated that he was a 
belhever in the compound system, and he considered that 
Mr. Webb bad made a decided advance iu designiiig the en- 
gine he had described A considerable advantage was the 
saving which might be expected in wear and tear, On the 
Semmering Railway, with which he was connected, it was 
necessary, 1p consequence of the steep gradients, to employ 
eight-coupled engines, and there was considerable difficulty 
in enabling these engines to traverse sharp curves without 
excessive wear and tear. By the adoption of Mr. Webb’s 
system it would be possible to divide the wheels of the-e 
engines into two groups, one pair of axles being worked by 
the high-pressure cylinders, and the other pair by the low- 
pressure cylinder. Such an arrangement would tend to 
greatly reduce the wear and tear of both engines and rails. 

Mr. T. R. CRAMPTON said he was much opposed to a mul- 
tiplication of parts, and for that reason he objected to the 
compound system. Up to the present the working of Mr 
Webb’s engine had only been compared with an ordinary 
locomotive, but this was hardly a fair comparison.as the cu- 
bic capacity of the cylinders of the compound engine was 
greatly in excess of that of the cylinders of the ordinary en- 
gine with which the comparison had been made. If the 
comparison had heen made with an ordinary engine having 
the same capacity of cylinder, and bence more room for ex- 
pansion,the results would probably have been different. The 
removal of coupling rods which had been effected by Mr. 
Webb he believed to be a good thing. In fact, he might 
state that he had once gone so far as to make an engine with 
four wheels, each driven by a separate cylinder in order to 
avoid coupling. 

Mr. Boroprn, of South Russia, considered that in dealing 
with heavy freight trains with a compound engine such as 
Mr. Webb proposed, there might be some difficulty owing 
to the fact of the low-pressure piston exerting no tractive 
power with the crank in certain positions. This would 
cause difficulty in starting trains. His own experiments ov 
the compound locomotive on M. Mallet’s system had shown 

| that the maximum saving possible, as compared with the 
simple engine, was 18 per cect. under certain circum- 
stances, and he considered that the saving described 
by Mr. Webb in his paper wastoo high. The re- 
sults recorded might probably have been due to bet- 
ter management in the case of the compound ‘ engine 
He believed that it would be very probable that the com- 
pound system weuld be largely applied to locomotives. It 
had been said that existing locomotives were very perfect, 
but M. Marie, of the Paris & Lyons Railway, had shown by 
the recent experiments that the consumption of steam per 
horse-power tor such engines is about 12 kilogrammes, 
whereas the compound engine would work with a con- 


| sumption of 10}¢ kilogrammes per horse-power per hour, | 





heating was not controllable. The effect: of steam jackets 
had recently been very plainly shown by experiments made 
inthe neighborhood of Liége. These experiments were 
made on anengine which did not tulfillthe terms of the 
contract under which it was put up. It was fourd that the 
bad performance was due to the jackets not acting properly, 
the steam traps being aefective. On the steam traps being 
put right, i7 per cent. of the whole weight of water used 
was condensed in the jackets, and the consumption of steam 
was reduced 50 per cent., ascompared wito the e1 gine 
working without the steam jackets in use. The engine in 
this case was working with a very light load. He considered 
it would be of much interest if Mr. Webb could give the 
water consumption per borse-power of his compound engine. 
The economy obtained by the engine was divisible into two 
parts,and might be considered to be partly due to the 
economy effected by expanding the steam in two cylinders 
and partly tothe fact that in the compound eugine the 
boiler nad to evaporate less water per hour per square foot 
of surface. 

Mr. MCDONNELL observed that very few railways could 
afford to try experiments of the kind described in Mr. 
Webb’s paper, and he considered that the members of tne 


‘Inst‘tution ought to be greatly obliged to Mr. Webb for 


bringing the results of his experience before them. He (Mr. 
McDonnell) did not consider that the removal of coupling 
rods was a very important matter. If properly made, very 
f-w coupling rods broke. He, however, considered that Mr. 
Webb’s engine was a great success, and he expected that 
railway engineers would show their appreciation of it by 
copving Mr. Webb’s plans. 

Mr. W. STROUDLEY also considered that railway engineers 
owed Mr. Webb their thanks for the manner in which he 
had gove into the ques:ion of compound locomotives, and 
brougnt his experience before them. The economy of t e com- 
pound system was, he considered, toaorougbly established. It 
was undoubtedly very good for passenger engines, but he 
considered that 1t would give still more favorable results if 
applied to goods engines. A passenger engine running at a 
high speed was in a far better condition for using steam 
economically in a single cylinder than a goods engine run- 
niog at a slow sperd, and he therefore anucipated that Mr. 
Webb would get far better economical results as compared 
with the ordivary locomotive, if he ap;lied bis system to 
goods engines, The fizures givenin Mr. Webb’s paper did 
not, be considered, show any very great economy in tuel fur 
the compound engine. On the Loncon, Brigbton & South 
Coast Railway tbe average consumption per mile for all the 
engines during the pist half-year had been 25 Ibs. only. 

Mr. WEBB, in reply to the discussion, stated that since 
the paper had been prepared he had turned out 10 more 
compouud locomotives, and he had excellent results with 
them. He had found no signs of any condensation in the 
large cylinder, and no sigus of priming. The spaces 
between the large cylinder and the plates surrounding it 
were packed with silicate cotton. With regard to the 
complication he might mention that in the compound engine 
be had only three connecting rods, as compared with two 
connecting rods and two coupling reds in the ordimary 
locumotive. He had often on former occasions heard Mr, 
Crampton’s views, but he could not agree withthem. Mr, 
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Crampton wished not only to use one cylinder but one 
pair of wheels, and in his (Mr. Crampton’s) engine he placed 
these wheels so that not more than half the weight of the 
engine could be utilized for adhesion. He might add that it 
was while examining one of Mr. Crampton’s engines that 
the idea of driving two groups of wheels by cylinders 
arranged on the compound system suggested itself to him. 
his idea being to utilize a greater part of the weight of 
the engine. In conclu-ion, he mentioned that when the 
first compound engine was brougbt out it performed a 
christening tiip of 528 miles. It was rua first from Liver- 
pool to London, and being then foun? all rivbt it was hooked 
on to the Holyhcad mail and run from London to Holybead. 
Being stil! all right it was then attached to the return train 
and ran back from Holyhead to London. He (Mr. Webb) 
was now engaged in co: structing an engine ou the compound 
svstem for working the London & Northwestern trains on 
the Und-rground Railway, the change being made by alter- 
ing one of the original engines. With regard to coupling 
rods be found that with the trains running on the Metro- 
politan Distr ct Railway. he could only get five or six years 
out of the coupling rods befure they showed signs of frac- 
ture. 

The PRESIDENT, in proposing a vote of thanks (which was 
cordially passed) to Mr Webb for bis paper, remarked tbat 
they were accustomed to look to Crewe for something good, 
but in this case Mr. Webb had more than fulfilled any ex- 
pectations they might have had. 








Review of the Railroads of the United States in 1882. 


(From the Introduction to Poor’s Manual for 1883. ] 





With this number we present to the public the sixreenth 
annual number of the Manual of the Railroads of the United 
States. The accompanying statements show a mileage at 
the close of 1882 of 113,329 miles, 11,591 having been con- 
structed within the vear. The average mileage operated for 
the year was 107.158. The amount of share capital issued 
by the several companies up to the close of their respective 
fiscal years was $3,456.078,196, an increuse from the pre- 
vious year of $385,254.585. The funded debts of the sev- 
eral companies amounted to $3,184,415,201, an increase 
from tbe previous year of $852.554,496, Their floating or 
unfunded debts amounted to $255,170,962, an increase of 
$42,404,965 from the previous year. The tota] increase of 
share capital and of funded and floating debts from the 
previous year equaled $780,213,.776, The total amount of 
all liabilities at the close of 1882 was $6,895,664,359, The 
total per mile for completed mileage was *61.542. The 
total of stocks and liabilities tor 1881 was $6.115,540,583; 
the amount per mile, $57,730: the total for 1880 was 
$5,373,015.928; per mile, $58,949; the total for 1879 wus 
$4,872.017.517: ver mile, $57,730. 

The gross earnings of all the roads for their several fiscal 
years of 1882 were $770.356,716, an increase from the 
previous year of $67,066.511. 

Cf the gross receiprs, $202,140.775 were received from 
passengers, $506,367,247 from freight, and $61,848,723 
from miscellaneous sources. The net earnings for the year 
were $310,682,877. an increase of $24,929,109 from the 
previous year. The amount of interest paid was $149.295,- 
380, an increase of $20,708,078 from the previous year. 
Toe amount of dividends paid was $102,031,434, an increase 
of $9,657,244 from the previous vear. The percentage in 
1882 of gross earnings to investment was 11.2 per cent ; in 
i881. 11 5; in 1889, 11.4; in 1879, 10.8. The percentage of 
net earnings to investment in 1882 was 4.5 per cent.; in 
1881, 4.7; in 1880, 5.1; and in 1879, 4.4 percent. The 
earniogs per mile of all the railroads operated for 1882 
were, gross, $7,188; net, $2,899; in 1881, gross, $7,527; 
net, 3,040; in 1880. gross, $7,435; net, $3,293; in 1579, 
gross, $6,652; net, $2,761. 

The accompany statement (see table) is an abridgment of 
the much more extended one, embracing in detail all the 
railroads of the country. It shows that since 1879, a period 
of three years, there bave been opened in the United States 
28,019 miles of railroad, and that 10.463 miles were cpened 
the past year up to the close of the fiscal years of the several 
companies. The extent actually opened during the calendar 
vear was 11,591 milks. It is probable thatthe mil-age given 
in the previous numbers of the Manual was somewhat in 
excess of its actual extent in consequence of duplications by 
the companies themselves, they often treating lea-ed 
lises as their own. The amount of earnings given 
in the Manual for 1881 were undouotedly too 
large, from the duplication by railroad companies 
of the earnings of leased lines, and from an error of 
$10,000,000, discovered in revising the addition of the 
tables of the Western states fortuat year. Tne amount 
now giveu may be regarded as correct. For tbe purpose of 
getting the exact extent of mileage constructed in the past 
year, and the total extent of mileage iu the United States, 
we addressed circulars to every company. Answers to 
these were received in nearly every instance, so that the 
present statement of mileage constructed in 188%, and pre- 
vious thereto, may be regarded as absolutely correct. 

‘Lbe increase of sbare capital and indebtedness of the rail- 
road companies for the three years ending Dee, 31, 1882, 
was $2,023,646.S42, the average cost per mile of the new 
mileage being, in round numbers, $70,000. The increase in 
the three vears of the fanded debts of the several companies 
has been $861,926,029 ; of their floating debts, 898,289,910; 
the two suus amounting to $962,215,939, a sum equiling 
something over $30,300 per mile of line. The cash cost of 
all the railroads constructed in the United States in the last 
three years did not exceed, probably, $30,000 to the mile, 
or $900,000,000 in all. To this sum 4s to be added at least 
$15vV,000,0U0, derived chiefly from earnings, «expended 1n 
improvements of old lines. It is safe to estimate that the 
actual cash expenditure upon all the railroads of the United 
Srates witain the past three years did not exceed $1,U50,- 
000,000, a sum $973,646,842 less than the increuse, 
in the period named, of capitel and indebteduess of 
the several compavies. Of course such an enormous 
increase of abilities over cash outlay is to 
be greatly regretted, and is well calculated to create 
a distrust of all securities, good and bad. In most of 
the states the general railroad laws forbid the issue ot 
share capital unless its fu.l equivatent is paid ; but these are 
avoided by contracts by which a certain amount of stock 
and bonds are issued in full payment for the construction of 
a given number of miles. In all states, probably, statutes 
aguinst usury cannot be pl-aded in avoidance of railroad 
bonds. They can. cons-quen ly, be issued and sold in any 
amounts ard at any price, the only limit being the refusal 
of the public totake them. Taugit by the disasters of the 
pest. we are probably entering upon a more bealthy period 
in railrosd construction. Is is now seen that in such states 
as Obio. and even in the state of New York, no ¢xteot of 
additional mileage which bes not for its object the develop- 
mentofa particular interest—coal, for example, which is 
fast supplanting wood as a fuel—will add_ materially to the 
amount of earnings in such states, tbe existing mi.eage in such 
suppl ving all the means and fac lities wanted. In,such states, 
consequently, with the reservations mede, no new mileage of 
any considerable extent can be constructed at an advantage 
at all compensativg for the unproductive outlay. The same 











may be said of new lines built nominaily to serve as carriers 
between the West and the East. The existing lives are 
capable of transporting twice or thrice the tonnage now 
offermg, or that is likely to offer itself. The result of all 
such new lines will be to divide business with, and thus 
weaken, the old ; or, unable to compete, their stocks and 
bonds must remain comparatively valueless. Their want of 
success will serve to check the further construction of ull 
undertakings of the kind. Indeed the uncertainty which 
prevails as to the value of the enormous mass of stocks and 
bonds which has been put upon tbe market in the last three 
years is exerting a very salutary influence in checking or 
postponing new enterprises till the results of the past can be 
more clearly seen. 

The construction of railroads in this country seems to pro- 











Statement showing by groups of states the length of lines owned, 
shure cap.tal. funded debts, floating debts, length of Lines oper- 
ated. gross und vet carnings and interest and dividends paid 
by all the railroad compuinies of the United States for their re- 
spective fiscal years of 1879, 1830, 1881 and 1882; 











Length Ganj F 
a : | ‘apital i Floating 
GROUPS. <r stock. | Funded debt. debt. 
1879. __. M. $ $ $ 
New England 
GEOUD..  vecves 5.910, 186,869,222 026.763 16,269,956 
Middl- Group.. .| 14,942) 708.998,299 91,285) 42,892,.68 
Southern Group... 12,978 204,600,039 423 17,771,003 
‘West-rm Group.. 46 102 1,146,8. 8,767 016 68,427,206 
| Sr 4,461, 148 440.966 159,588,680 11,520,619 
Totals ...... $4,393 2,395,647,293 | 2,319,489,172 16,581,052 


1880. 
New England 
Group 
Middle Group... 
Southern Group.. 
Western Group.. 
Pacific Group.... 


ba kena 6,027) 186.442,230, 130,662,802) 13,950,157 
15,224) = 812,992,835) 735,078,525 53,501,738 
13,958 237,198 143 282,579,151 17,381,957 
50,481 1,243,740,071 1,180.385,356 70,498.26 

77 = 212,605,576) 188,841,280) 7,157,861 


5,477 


Totals. ..5..0.: 91,147 2,692,978,855 2,517,547,114 162,489,939 


Grou 
Middle Group.... 
Southern Group.. 
Western Group.. 
Pacific Group 


6,118) 193,515,606 
15,58 881,450,289 
6.754. 239,012-751 
56,925 1,531,634,159 
6,296 225,209,206 


32,044,980 16,662,422 
5.7 58,573,229: 








23-734.98 
161 100,456.35 
197,194,300 
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15,539,912 





101,949 3,070,823,611 





2,831,860,705 212,766,°67 





Totals... .... 
882. 

New England 

Group.......... 

Middle Group ... 

Southern Group.. 

Western Group. . 


6.233 197,071,108 
16,810) 970,552,708 
17,429 = 363,379,347 
65,078 1,635,310.332 1 


139,232,591 17,493,569 
$25,554.524 105,889,369 
410,593,656 22,084,875 
95,255.387 83,518,056 



































Pacific Group.... 6,862 289,764,701 213,779,043 26,185,095 
ee 112,412 3,456,078,196 3,184,415,201 255,170,962 
lnengthl, ls t ea al Interest | Dividend 

A spa Inf line |Uross earn-| Ne ea: nteres | Dividends 
Grovps. rth y ings. | ings. paid. | paid. 
es — _— = = 

1879. a | $ $ $ $ 
N. Eng’d } | 

Group. 5,668) 40,767,408 14,383,957 5,492,690 = 7,236,205 
Middle 

Group. 14,479,/181,614.614 74,546,975 39,252,884 24,335,164 
Soutne’n 

Group 2,256 40,638,117 14,680,646 5,894,446 2,131,770 
Western 

Group. 42,600 238,646,031 101,234,424 54,495,170 25,765,962 
Pacific | 

Group. 3,716 23,954,407 12,307,378) = 7,102,325 2,212,369 
Totals... 79,009 525,620,577 217,153,380 112,237,515 61,681,470 

1880. | 
N Eng’d 

Group 5,846 47,552,011 15,855,979 5,346,369 7,999,191 
Middle 

Group. 14,781,201,126,005 94,058,515 38,666,290 28,479,851 
Southe'n 

Group | 12,764, 47,455,977 18,052,229 8,006,591 3,525,977 
Wes.ern 
Be 45,459 291,590,965 130,423.835 49,474,773 33,117,590 
acific 

Group. 3.894 27,541,774 14,115,363 = 6,572,405 = 3,992,762 
Totals... 82,744615,266,730 272,545,921 107,866,328 77,115,371 
1881. 
N. Eng’d 

Group. 5,999) 51,253,109) 15,295,007 6,129,371 8,393,030 
Middle 

Group, 15,255)219,982,662 94,665,179 43,203,731 33,315,581 
Southe'n 

Group. 14,374) 63,376,223 23,208,759 11,146,877 3,593,259 
Western | _ 

Group. | 52,216 342,671,505 133.419,182 59,844,556 40,254,829 
Pacific, _ 

Group. 5,216 36,006,652 19,165,641 8,162,767 7,787,491 
Totals... 93,058 73,290,151 285,753,768 128,587,302 93,344,190 
188:2. 
N. Eng’d 

Group. 6,186 56,188,499 18,258,973 7,215,801 8,807,540 
Middle 

Group | 19,569 °232,450.765 96,330,189 41,242,496 36,847,270 
Southe n 
——- 15,880) 66,874,716 24,141,300 16,620,328 4,504,984 

estern 

Group. 59,711/373,088,096 152,343,859 76,612,487 45,945,401 


Pacific 
Group. | 5,812) 41,754,686 19,608,556 7,694,268, 6,126,239 


Totals... 107,158, 770,856,762 310,682,877 149,295,380 |102,031,434 
! 1 ' 





ceed in great waves. In recurring periods it becomes the 
absorbing passion of our people, Ali this is very naturai. 
No enterprise is so seductive as a railroad for the influence 
it exerts, the power it gives, and the nope of gain it offers. 
Every community, no matter how well supplied, eagerly 
welcomes a new line, for the money its cost brings it, and 
the promise it offers of lower rates of transportation. When 
there has been a considerable pause in the construction of 
railroads, and the traffic of old lines, which, without rivals, 
keeps pace with the progress of the country, their success is 
predicated of every new line wherever situated, no matter 
how wanting ip real merit it may be. Ina highly excited 
state o/ the public mind the promoters of new enterprises 
have, for a time, everything their own way; for the argu- 


; Meut on tre other side can only be presented by the result 


itself. There never was a period in our bistory in which, in 
the construction and consolidation of railreads, the good 


| sense of our people was sothoroughly st fault as in the 


period from 1879 up to and including 1882. There can be 
no doubt that the country is vastly richer and stronger than 


it was in 1873, and that there is no reason to apprehend the 
terrible disaster that followed that year; but confidence in 
our vast strength has probably led to excesses wholly dispro- 
portionate to our needs or means, 

These remarks are to be received not as discouraging the 
construction cf new lines into new tetritory, nor in the 
older states when called for in the development of minin 
industries capable of unlimited expansion, but to put an | 
to those purely speculative schemes the only object of which 
is the manutacture of securities fur the purpose of imposing 
them upon tne public. Attention should also be called to 
the enormous increase, for the same object, of stock and 
bonds of old companies, of which culpable exam- 
ples might be given. While it is not probable that we 
shallever again witness the construction, in a single year, 
of 11 500 miles of railroad, such construction will continue 
steadily aud rapidly until our present mileage is doubled 
in extent. There are now, or soon will be, four great lines 
traversing ‘he content from ocean to ocean. These lines 
render every portion of it accessible, and will serve as 
trunks from which branch lines wiil radiate in every direc- 
tion. Included in the available area of the United States 
ure 3,000 000 square miles, A ratio of 1 mile of railroad to 
10 square miles of area will give 300,000 miles of. line. 
Construction will proceed uninterruptedly until such an 
extent of mileage is reached. 

It is to the credit of the railway interest that, so far, there 
have been but very few defaults in the payment of the 
bonds of railroad companies. Their floating debts, though 
large in the aggregate, create no embarrassment. It is al-o 
a remarkable evidence of the wealth of the country that the 
expenditure of more than $1,000,000 for every day for 
three consecutive years—money almost wholly supplied by 
our own people—has created no strain in our money mar- 
kets. This perhaps is not so much to be wondered at, as 
nations of the Old World, having much less wealth than our 
own, spend annually upon military and naval establish- 
ments—expenditures in one point of view wholly unproduc- 
tive—sums greater than are expended annually in this coun- 
try upon railroads, It is greatly in our favor that by far the 
greater extent of mileage constructed within the last 


tbree years has been in new territory, so that 
should the investment in them be wholly sunk 
the loss would be more than compensated by the 


advantage resulting from opening up vast tracts of fertile 
territory to settlement. The construction of railroads, no 
matter the scale on which, within the past three years, it 
bas proceeded, is not likely to create anything like the 
widespread disaster that followed the breakdown of 1873, 
however much individuals may suffer. Many of the greater 
interests of the country are in a sound condition. There 
bas been no undue speculations in real estate, that sure pre- 
cursor of financial disaster. The embarrassments of rail- 
roads, whatever they may be, will be that of a single power- 
ful interest, and will not, as they did in 1873, include every 
other in the country. 

The number of passengers transported in 1882, on the 
railroads of the New England group of states, baving a 
population of 3,990,529, was 65,220,934—a number 16.3 
times greater than its whole population. The number trans- 
ported in Massachusetts was 48,063,639. a number greater 
than for any other state. The number transported 
in the Middle group of states having a population of 
12,196,876, was 205,844,626; or deducting 86,161,029 
carried on the New York city elevated railroads, 
119,683,557—a number very nearly equaling 10 times its 
population. The number transported in the Southern group 
of states, having a population of 12,255,910, was 10,875,- 
511, a number 1,379,399 less than the population of this 
group. The number transported on the railroads of the 
Western and Southwestern group, having a population of 
20,132,325, was 82,940,231—a number 4.1 times greater 
than its population; the lower average for this group arising 
from embracing io it the Southwestern states. The number 
transported on the Pacific group, having a population of 
1,393,817, was 10,510,410—a number 7.5 times greater than 
its popu.ation. Tbe total number transported on all the 
railroads of the United States the past year, not including 
the New York elevated roads, was 289,190,783—a number 
equaling very nearly 6 times the total population, 50,442,- 
06, of the United States in 1880, 

Tve number of passengers moved one mile in the New 
England group was 1,107,045,086, at a charge of 2.1 cents 
per mile; in tha Middle States group 2,356,226,676, at a 
charge of 2.3 cents per mile ; in the Southern group 559,- 
577.836, at a charge of 2.6 cents per mile; in the Western 
group 2,708,268,037, at a charge of 3.2 cents per mile ; in 
the Pacific group 351,942,279, at a charge of 3.1 cents per 
mile. The total movement on all the roads equaled 6,.834,- 
048,765 persons moved one mile, at a charge of 2.86 cents 
per passenger-mile. 

The number of tons of freight transported on the part of 
the railroads of the New England group of states was 
28,605,416 tons, being 7 tons per head of its population, 
The number of tons transported on the Middle group was 
166,372,589, the number of tons moved per head of popu- 
lation being 13.6. The number of tons moved on the rail- 
roads of Pennsylvania, per bead, was 23.4. The number of 
tons transported on the Southern group was 19,199,096, the 
number of tons per head beiog 1.56. The number of tons 
transported in the Western group was 140,791,848, being 7 
tons per head. Tbe number of tons transported on the 
Pacific group was 5,526,426. being 4 tons per head. The 
number transported on all the railroadsof the United States, 
the past year. was 360,490,375 tons, the average tons 
moved per head of population being very little over 7 tons. 
The number of tons transported one mile on the rail- 
roads of New England group was 1,680,009,065, at a charge 
of 1.7 cents per ton per mile; on the Middle states group 
14 .232,884.685 tons, at a charge of 1 cent per ton per mile; 
on those of the Southern group 2,040,078,971 tons, ata 
charge of 1.8 cents per ton per mile; on those of the West- 
ern group 20, 133,946,667 tons, at a charge of 1.2 cent per 
ton per mile; on those of the Pacific group 1,214,289,859, 
at a charge of 3.1 vents per ton per mile. The total move- 
ment on all the railroads of the United States for 182 
equaled 39,302,209,249 tons moved one mile, at an aver- 
age charge of 1.2 cents per ton per mile. 

While the tonnage of the railroads of the United States 
can be determined with sufficient accuracy, the value of 
this tonnage presents a much more difficult problem. The 
tonnage upon the Erie Canal, the great pioneer work of the 
country, is classified under the following heads: *‘ Products 
of Forests,” ,“* Products of Animals,” ‘* Vegetable Food,” 
* Otber Agricuitural Products,” ‘‘ Manufactures,” ‘* Mer- 
chandise,” and ** Other Articles.” On the canal the value 
of each class is estimated by its officers or the shipper. So 
long us the canal was a large carrier of all classes of freight 
the average value of its tonnage was about fifty dollars. Its 
value is somewhat less now, the tonnage of the caual bein 
confined to only a few articles. The railroads of New Yor! 
are required to classify their freight according to the canal 
schedules, as will be seenin the statements for the New 
York Central and Erie railroacs included herein. 
Following the canal valuation, and estimating the products 
of the furest at $20 per ton, the products of animals at $150 
per ton, vegetable food at $40 per ton, other agricultural 
products at $40 per ton, manufactures at r 





ton, merchandise at $250 per ton, and other extishts ab 
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$20 per ton, the value of the tonnage transported by the} 


New York Central Ruiilroad the last year was $725,000,000. 
Atthe average value of the tonnage transported by this 
road, $60 per ton, the aggregate value of all the tonnage 
transport ed on the railroads of the United States the past 
year was $22,011,533,760. <A large amount of the tonnage 
of the railroads is twive or thrice reported by different and 
connecting lines, If we estimate these duplications to equal 
one-third of the whole, the value of the net tonnage trans- 
ported by our railroads was, say, $15,000,000,000—e yual to 
£300 per head of the population of the country. Railroad 
experts are the best fitted to form a correct estimate in such 
a matter as this, but itis not probable that our own is ex- 
cessive ; the probabilities are that it is below rather than 
above the mark, 

The vast extent and variety of its productions, with rail- 
roads to give them easy access to the markets of the world, 
give full assurance that the commercial supremacy whicb 
the United States now enjoys among the nations is to be 
maintained. The enormous extent of our territory bas the 
effect, in fact, to give uniformity of seasons and of crops ; 
while such is their vigor and versatility that a year or two, 
at most, suffices to correct the mistakes that may be com- 
mitted, and restore to them a prosperity which is the law, 
not the exception. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


The Fastest Train in England. 

As there has been some dispute as to which is the fastest 
train in England, a contributor to the English Mechanic 
has sent to that paper the following tabular statement of 
the speed of the two fastest trains on British railroads: 

‘In a short note of last week’s issue of the English Me- 
chonic it is stated that the quickest railway run is made by 
the new Manchester-London express, between Sheffield and 

= That this is incorrect the following table will 
BnOW : 

















DOWN. 
Se Hs 
RAILWAY, Ren, : % 2 
2 
Great Northern.... . King’s Cross to Grant- 
MIE sige. nine caesaaens 105 126 50 
. hester, Sheffield & 
Lincolnshire, Grantham to Shetfield.. 564g 74 45% 
Manchester, Sheffield & 
Lincolushire,.... . Sheftield to Manchester. 414 61 4034 
UP. 
= = > 
= Ss ised 
é § ees 
RAILWAY. } Run. : 8 i. ty 
| 35 
| ue 
Manchester, Sheffield & , 
Lincolushire.......... Manchester to Sheffield 41% 62 4014 
Manchester, Sheffield & 
Lincolnshire. . . Sheffield to Grantham. 564 74 45% 
Great Northera......... Grantham to King’s 
CHOBS.... ce rcceceves 105 124) 5034 


‘The average speed of each, including stoppages, is about 
151 miles per hour. It will be seen that the fastest run is 
by the Great Northern, from Grantham to London, which 
is 514 miles per hour quicker than that from Sheffield to 
Grautham, and the latter run is about 9 miles per hour less 
than stated last week. I may add that they are usually 
through Peterborough punctual.” 

The Steepest Gradients in England. 

A correspondent of the English Mechanic gives the follow- 
ing data concerning the longest tunnels and the steepest 
gradients in hiscountry ; ‘ The Jongest tunnels in England 
are three in number, parallel toand within a few yards of 
each other, passing through a range of hills called Standedge, 
between Diggle on the west side, and Marsden on the east, 
on the London & North-western Railway main line, Man- 
chester to Leeds. The tunnels are one canal tunnel and one 
railway (single line) tunnels, The canal tunnel was com- 
menced 1794 and finished 1811, is 3 miles 171 yard- 
long, and cost £123,803. This tunnel ison the north side 
of the railway tunnels, the first of which was cut 1845 
to 1848. and cost £ 201, 608, and is 83 miles 60 yards 
long, and the last new railway tunnel is on the south side 

above tunnels, and is 3 miles 59 yards long, and cost about 
£120,000, was cut 1868 to 1870. The tunnels are so close 
to each other that most of the refuse from the railway tun- 
nels was brought out by the canal tunnel. The gradient up 
Sbap Bank from Tebay northward is about 1 in 60 (88 ft 
per mile) for nearly five miles, the gradient varying slightly, 
being steepest near the summit. From Chapel-le-Frith to 
Dove Holes, London & Northwestern, Buxton line, is 1 in 58 
for about 29 miles, and a bank at Checkerbent, near Bol- 
ton, Londou & Northwestern, Bolton to Liverpool, London, 
ete.. is 1 in 38 (160 ft. per mile) for about 14 of a mile. 
Bromsgrove, Midland, I do not kuow the gradient; but, from 
experience as a passenger over it frequently, I should think 
it about 1 in 80.” 
Another correspondent gives the last gradient as 1 in 37= 
a little over 142 a per mile. 


In the Smoking Car. 

* We have lots of funny scenes on our trains,’’ said the 
conductor of the midnight train from New York to Wash- 
ington, via Philadelphia. ‘‘ One of the funniest things I 
ever beard of happened on this train last night. An old 
gentleman took bis seat well forward in the smoker and, 
having lighted a fragrant Havana, leaned back in peaceful 
enjoyment and contemplation. But soon he was disturbed 
by a sickening odor from the other side of the car, where a 
young Irish railroader had taken his seat and was quietly 
puffing a black dudheen, that looked as though it had seen 
ten years’ service. It was loaded, evidently with plug to- 
bacco, and was hard to keep alight. as was shown by the 
lip smacking and constant puffiug of the smoker. AsI passed 
him the old gentleman stopped me and whispered: ‘Can’t 
you get that Irishman to stop smoking his horrible pipe’ I 
told him the smoking car was for smokers and that there 
was no regulations as to style of pipe used. Then he whis- 
pered: ‘ Won't you hand bim this cigar ? Maybe that will 
stop him.’ I took the cigar—evidently a prime Cuban—and 
handed it to the Irishman, explaining that the gentleman 
opposite presented it to him. ‘His honor is a gintleman,’ 
said Pat, puffing away at his dhudeen, to keep it alight, and 
I'll smoke it on Sunday after dinner.’ And then be went on 
peacefully puffing at his pipe. Fiually the old gentleman 
moved into the rear of the car, to get away from tbe odor.” 
—Philadelphia Times, 
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The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the present volume of the Railroad Gazette : 


ze, 
Alabama Great >> aeeden 478 
Alliance, Niles & Ash.......... 95 
Ashtabula & Pittsburgh. 95 


ane 
atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe.7, 246 


Atlantic & Pacific.........s.0» 4 
Augusta & Knoxville. a 
Baltimore & Potomac. 427 
Rangor & Piscataquis .... .....218 
Boston, Barre & Gardner....... 7 


Boston, Concord & Montreal. 
MOSCOR & LOWER occcscccsccssces 
Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn.. 
Bur., Cedar Rapids & No 
Camden & Ailantic 
Canada Southern..... 396 
Canadian Government Koads.213 
Central Pranch 22, 

Central Iowa. 
Central, of New Je rsey. 
Central Pacific 
Charlotte, Col & Augusta.. 
Ches» pe ake & Ohio. 
Cheshire 
Chicago & Alton . 

















Chicago, Bur. & Qu 7%, 2% 

Chi, Mil. & St. Paul 73, ai, 263, 265 
Chi, Rock Island & Pac ific.340, 443 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Omaha... 546 
Cincinnat! & Eastern. .. 463 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton 463 
Cine net N. O. & Tex. Pac. .39, 345 
Cleve., Col., Gin, & Ind....181, 183 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh. ...39, 495 
Columbia & Greenville. ........_49 
IID sn 5:6 0 cesess taceeseansess 356 
Connecticut River. se ltd 
Delaware & Hudson Canai. 100, 122 
Delaware, Lacka. & Western...122 
Del.. Lac & W. Leased Lines . .407 


Des Moines & Fort Dodge .... 
Denver & Rio Grande........ 
Erie & Pittsburgh. .. ¢ 
European & North American. - BB 
Fitchburg. 
Flint & Pere Marquette.. 

















Page. 
Meadville. 
Mexican National... 
Mexicun Railway. 
Michigan Centra 
Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Wes 
Missouri, Kans«s & Teaas 
Missouri Pacific 167 
Mobile & Girard.. 
Montpelier & W elis River 
Morris & Essex 
Natchez, Jackson & Col. 
New Castle & Beaver Vy. 
New Haven & Northampton. . 
New I tudo Northern......... "18 
N. Y. Cen. & Hudson River ....7 
N.Y. & Greenwood Lake 47 
N. Y., New Haven & Hartford. 2” 
N. Y., Ontario & Western.. 
~s Y., Penn. & Ohio.. 

Y. Susquehanna & ‘Western.356 
Norfolk & Western. ...cccccccee s 
Northern Central 
Northern (New Hampshire).. 
Northwestern Ohio.. 
Ogdensburg & L. C hamplain.. 
Ohio & Mississippi.. 
Oregon Impro ement Co. 
Oregon & Transcont. Co.. 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co.. 
Panama 
Pennsylvania Company 
Pennsylvania & N. Y. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad. ...150, 

Philadelphia & Reading........ 

Phila., Wil. & Baltimore... 1 
Pittsburgh, Cin. & St. Loni 
Pitts , Ft Wayne & Chi....34°, 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie....... : 
Portland & Ogdensburg..... ... 
Portland & Rochester. 
Providence & Worcester 
Rochester & Pittsburgh. 
Rutland ... 
St. Joseph & Western 
St Louis, Iron Mt. & So.... 

















GOOTMIB occnsecccccescsecessess St. Louis & San Francisco.. 

Grand Trunk . St. L., Vandalia & Terre Haute.216 
Hannibal & St. Jose »ph #3 St. Paul & Duluth .............+. 104 
Hanover Junc., Han & Gettys 355 St. Paul, Minn. & Manit« oba ) 
Hartford & Conn. Western......_7 Savannah, Florida & West 
SEOOCREIIG . scan cite nenaccescens 196 Sioux City & Pacific....... 
Houston & Texas Central ....... 39 South Carolina......... 
Huntingdon & Broad To - ...«.I2L Sullivan County .... 

Illinois Central........ . 180, 182 Sussex ...... oo 9 
Indiana, Bloom. & este rn. ..463 Terre Haute & Indi: anapo lis... .3€ 
Indianapolis & Vineennes. 495 Texas & Pacitic.... 

International & Great No......231 Toledo, Ann Arbor & Gd Trk 
Jeffersonville, Madison & Ind..495 Union Pacific ...............+.. 
Kentucky ( ‘entral...... 246 v RE MIRE covscees. cosencsuse 24 
Lake Shore & Mich.So. 278, 298, 306 Valley, of Ohio 

Lawrence ‘ 95 Vermont Valley. nkneseaes 
Lehigh Coal & d Nas rigation Co..138 Vie ksburg & Meridi: Bcc ccd . 
Lehigh Valley ....e-cccccccence 73 Virginia Midland 

Little Rock & Ft. oe eee 27 "167, 





8 Wabash, St. Louis & Pac. 

3 Warren 

Western R. R. Assoc jation 
West Va. Central & Pittsburgh. 213 
Woodstock............ 10 
Worcester & Nashua..... 

York & Peachbottom 


Long Island 
Louisville & Nashville 
Maine Central. a 
Manchester & Lawrence 
Manhattan. 

Massillon & Cleveland.. 





. 495 





Chicago & x Northwestern. 


1883, 
this company operated 3,584.10 miles of road, the statement 
of mileage by divisions being as follows: 


At the close of its twenty-fourth fiscal year, May 31, 


Miles. 
Wisconsin Division, Chicago to Ft. Howard, and branches 555.26 
Galena Division, Chicago to Clinton. and branches ....... 313.14 
Iowa Division, Clinton to Council Bluffs, and br-nches.... 652.88 
Northern Iowa Division, Tama to Elmore, and branches... 368.93 
Madison Division, Belvidere to Winona, and branches..... 467.47 


Peninsula Division, Ft. Howard to Lake Angeline Mine, and 
branches... seses Oth.ae 

Winona & St. and 
branches... 448.48 

Dakota Division, . 403.61 


Peter Division, Winona to Watertown. 


Min nesota line ‘to! 


Pierre, and branch.. 


Total mileage worked. 3,584.10 

Of this mileage 2,783.17 miles are laid with steel, leaving 
800.93 miles of main track still laid with iron rails. 

Additions during the year were 305.88 miles, as noted 
more in detail below. The average mileage worked for the 

year was 3,464.70 miles, against 3,032.90 miles for the pre- 
ceding year. 

Of the total mileage 1,202.97 miles are owned by the 
company directly, 1,862.78 miles owned through the pro- 
prietary companies, and 518.35 miles are leased. Of the 
whole line 500.15 miles are in Iilinois; 902.55 in Wisconsin: 
307.50 in Michigan; 1,021.81 in Iowa; 414.00 in Minnesota: 
and 438.09 miles in Dakota. 

The equipment at the close of the last two years was as 
follows: 





; 1885 1882. Inc. or Dec 
Locomotives 578 558s, 20 
Passenger ears, first class 244 206 «=I. 38 

«second ciass........ 39 29 I. 10 
Parlor and dining cars.. ‘ 13 Be a pets 
Baggase, mail and expres ss cars 128 ats i; 11 
Total passenger train cars. ae 424 3865 =I 59 
Box cars .-19.143 «10.140 J. 3 
Stock cars .. ...... : 1.435 1.436 D., 1 
Platform and gondola cars.. - 2.654 2.499 I. 155 
Iron ore cars. ...... 3.857... Ses 
Caboose cars........ 244 =< 38 
Total freight cars.... 18,176 I. 195 
Pavmasters’ and officers’ cars........ 5 4 I 1 
Boarding cars.......... Seaeaa 18 | ee 
Pile-driving and wrecking cars 24 22 «I 2 
Dump ana ditching cars 65 65 
Total S€rvicd CAFS.......0...0.sesees 112 109 I. 3 


The equipment per mile of road worked at the close of the 
vear was 0.16 locomotive, 012 passenger-train car, 5.13 
freight cars and 0.03 service car. The number of cars per 
locomotive was 0.73 passenger-train car, 31.78 freight cars 
and 0.19 service car. 

The Land Department reports sales of 244,109.39 acres 
and 3,428 town lots for $1,205,546.43. The money received 
during the vear from cash sales and advance payments on 
credit was $667,500.67 ; from deferred payments on credit 
sales, $235,437.42 ; from interest on deferred payments, 
$58,788.51. and from sales of stumpage and collections for 
trespass, $64,717.50. Total cash receipts from all sources, 
$1,026,444.10, an increase over the preceding year of 
$206,249.33, 

At the close of the year there were 387,399.94 acres under 
contract, and the obligations held under these contracts 
amounted to $1,019,241.09. The company held 1,590,336 
acres not sold or under contract, of which 784,532 were in 
Minnesota, 485,678 acres in Michigan, and 820,126 acres in 
Wisconsin. Collections have generally been good, and there 
were very few defaults in payment on contracts. 

The Land Commissioner’s report says: ‘ The stagnation 
in the iron ore trade, and some temporary depression in the 
lumber business, have caused a falling off in the sale of tim- 

lands. The pine and cedar lands ~ have nearly all been 
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disposed of, and the remaining lands in Michigan and Wis- 
consiv being clothed with hard wood, will probably be some- 
what slow of sale. They are, however, of great prospective 
value, and roust eventually sell for fair prices. 

**There bas been a great increase in the emigration to 
Dakota. The lands in that great territory east of the Mis- 
souri River will soon be absorbed, and the company’s lands 
in Southwestern Minnesota must rapidly appreciate in value. 
A comparison of the average price at which the lands of the 
Minnesota grant bave sold during the last and preceding 
fisc al years, shows that the cheaper lands of the company 
paving first been sold, those higher in price are now being 
taken without dim bution in the volume of sales. The set 
tlement and improvement of adjacent lands will soon en- 
bance the value of the inferior lands in this grant, so that 
the company may expect to realize as much for them as is 
now being asked for the lands of prime quality.” 


GENERAL ACUOUNT. 
The general account at the close of the year was as fol 
lows : 
Liabilities: 
Capital Stocks : 
Common stock and 





scrip C. & W..$16.851.255.97 
Less amount owned 
go a ae 621,350.32 


$16,229,915.65 





Preferred stock and 





scrip C. & N. W..$22.324,454.56 
Less amount owned 
by Co.... ¥en 2 1,264.56 
es 222.525, 190 00 
$38.553.105.65 > 
Chi., Mihwaukee & Northwestern 8,690,000.00 


200,000.00 
250.0600.00 
1.080. 900.00 
50,000.00 


Consohdation Coal Co..... 
Dakota Central jas 
Elgin & State Line.... 
Iowa Midland. 


fowa Ry., Coal &! Mfg. ik cicines 60,000.00 
Iowa Southwestern....... seeeeees 1,500.000.00 
Stanwood & Tipton......... ....+. 5,000.00 
Toledo & Northwestern ........... 8.302. 500.00 


Winona & St. Peter 


: 2 300.000.00 
Western Town Lot Co 


25.000.00 





$61,016,505.65 
Funded debt: 
Total bonded debt, 
funcs.. 
Bonds purchased with Winona & St. 
grant funds, and canceled ieee 
Sinking Funds Paid: 
On M adison k-xtension gold bonds 
Menominee ‘ 
Generv) consolidate d- 
28 W. Union 
y. & St. P. 


including bends in sinking 


Di ested ein S pp chsh sailed Salck eae aaa OAT 69,821,000.60 


Peter land 
460,000.00 


.$138,000.00 
120,.00.00 
..1,024,000.00 
105,000.00 
138,000.00 


cemnioris ay 


Ex. 
525,000.00 
General Liabilities: 
General consolidated ¢ 
EE abe essa mths Acichames 
Notes of Consolidation Coal Co. 
coal lands maturing in 1891. 


gold bonds un- 
ey 284,000.00 
300,000.00 
<ninininnainaaiaiiatapie 584,060.00 
Current Liabilities: 
Material, fuel and stee! rail bills for 
$1,043,022 88 
92 2°630.7 


Current pay rolls.. 
Unpresented ¢ oupons, ‘old dividends, 








Pe cesikees. Sone) Seance esac 82,668.49 
Accrued inte rest, not yet due -s 675,895.00 
Dividends declared, not yet due .... 1,023,406.50 





Accrued rental of roads in Iowa, not 


Cy EEE ee w teeseeciaals ae gaerencene 
Balance due to sundry railroad 
companies..... 66,601.48 





4,344.089,.00 
Income Balances: 
Land income accounts 


aa tan sian 1,033,564.88 
Railroad income account, surplus. re 


8.425 861.63 





Total liabilities... $147,210,021.16 


toad and Equipment: 
W.R 


Chicago & N. ..880.420,031.92 





Chicago. Milwaukee & North- 

western. eves 18,141,779.39 
Consolidation Coal Co... 374.888 64 
Dakota Central...... 5,597.470.13 
Elgin & State Line.... 1,080,900 .00 
Iowa Midland _. 3 1,403.°63.61 
Iowa Ry.. Coal & Mfg. Co..... 61.937.18 
TOWS SOUSA « .oicccsccscctvece 262.068 .07 
Stanwood & Tipton............. at .00 
Toledo & Northwestern 14. 068: 346 41 
Winona & St. Peter... ... 12,481.564.45 
Western Town Lot Co.... 71,854.13 


$156,088 963.93 


Trustees of Sinking Fund: 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Trustee... 
Union Trust Co. 


$501,000.00 
1,024,000.00 


1,525,000.00 
General Assets : 
Consolidated sinking fund currency 


bonds en hand........ $554,000.00 
General consoliiated gold ‘bonds on 

RE Aree .. 284,000.00 
Nortwestern Union _first- mortgage 

bonds on hand.... ; 1,000.00 
Cost of securities of sundry pré yprie- 

tary companies....... 2,074,219.31 


Outsid» real estate in C hie as zo (take n 
on account of Chicago fire). 200,000.00 


3,113,219.31 
Curre nt Assets : 

Materia!s and furl on hand. 

Due from United States Govern- 
ment... .. 

Due trom express e ompanies. 

agents and others, being 

earnings in curse of collection. 

Due on coal sales, Consolidation 


2,526,482.48 


73,162.82 
11.445.67 


953,107.76 


Coal Co.... : . hanes 64.007 .52 
Due from various pe SONS. ....+.-- 67,330.09 
DETR SOCORVOUND «06 oc svc cacsvcvsces 76,864.73 


2,710,496 85 


SNe. ce sci ceed dixwiaswacadas 


6,482,897.92 


Total assets ... 


$117,210,021.16 
The substance of his balance sheet, deducting items which 
appear ov both sides above, and others which are chiefly 
matters of book-keeping, is given as follows : 
Pr operty: 
Cost of road and equipment 
Cash on hand 
Balance on sundry ac counts. 


-.. $136,088.903.93 
: 2,.710,496.85 
463,966.50 


$139,263,367.28 


Total 


anne esented by: 


Common stock and scrip, C. & N. W. Ry.. 316.2' 9 915 
Preferrec stock and scrip, C. & N. W. Ry 22.322 3190, 00 
Capital stock of epeccitahieg ee ae 92463, 400.00 


Funded debt.. 
Income account ... 


69.821,000.00 
8,425,861.63 
ere - $139,263,367.28 


Changes in stock Setter: the year were the issue of 
$113,500 preferred stock for conversion of Peninsula bonds 
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and $110 to retire old Galena & Chicago Union stock; the 
issue of $1,188,000 common stock for stock of Menominee 
River Cu. : $432,000 for stock of Escanaba & Lake Sunerior 
Co. : $113.500 for conversion of Peninsula bonds and $110 to 
retire Galena & Chicago Union Stock;a total addition of 
$1,733,610 common and $113,610 preferred stock. 

There were $235,000 old bonds of various issues canceled 
during the year. New issues of bonds were $2, 100,000 
sinking fund 5 per cent. bonds on 140 miles of new road; 
$765,000 Dakota Central 6 per cent. first-mortgage bonds; 
$1,000,000 Dakota Central (Southeastern Division) first- 
mortgage 6 per cent. bonds; $300,000 Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Northwestern 6 percent. bonds; $143,000 consolidated bonds 
of 1917, issued for old bonds canceled ; $1.500,000 debenture 
5 ner cent. bonds of 1933, being a part of the issue of $10,- 
000.000 authorized for the purchase of the Chicago, St. 






Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. The total amount of the new 
issues was $5,808,000, and the net increase in bonded debt 
was $5,573, 
TRAFFIC. 
The traffic for the year was as follows: 
1882-83. 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Pass. carried... 7.963,560 6,754,717 I. 1,213,843 17.9 
Pass.-miles..... 248,856,303 205,574,178 I. 43,282,125 21.1 
Tons freight 

‘curried........ _ 7,874,665 8.190.893 D. 316,228 3.9 
Ton-miles . .1,183,829,358 1,192,188,039 D. 8,358,681 0.7 

Avy. rece : 
Per pass.-mile. 2.46 cts. 252cets. D. 0.06 ct. 2.4 
Per ton-mile 142 * 1.47 * D. 0.05 * 3.4 

The average passenger journey was 31.23 miles: the 


average freight haul 150.33 miles. 

There was a large increase in passenger traffic and a 
small decrease in freight traffic, accompanied by a small 
decrease in rates on all classes of busiuess. 

The train movement for the year was as follows: 





Train miles: 1882-83. 1881-82 Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passenger..... 4,913,507 5.999,677 I. 913.830 22.9 
Freight........ 9.770.415 9.003.377 =. 767,038 8.5 
Service........ 1,284,816 0.245,601 I. 39,215 3.1 
Switching...... 4,063,158 3,908,602 : a 154,556 3.9 

Total........ 20,031,896 18,157,257 «I. (1,874,639 10.3 

Car miles: me i 
Passengertrain 22,771,997 19 801642 T. 2.970.355 15.0 
Freight........ 187,411,933 194,547,302 -D. 7,135,369 3.6 

Av. train: pe in 
Passenger cars, 4.46 6.23 D. 0.77 14.7 
Freight cars... 19.18 24.02 OD. 4.84 20.2 

Av. train load: wes 
Passengers, No. 50.65 54.67 Dz 4.02 7.3 
Freight, tons... 121.16 147.21 OD. 26.05 17-7 


Locomotive service cost last year 21.68 cents per mile run, 
including all expenses. There was a decrease in freight car 
mileage and a noticeabl+ diminution in the average train 
load, both passengers and freight, due probably to the in- 
creased mileage over new branches where the business is 


light. 
The earnings per train mile were as follows : 
Passenger. Freight. All trains. 
Receipts............ . $1.44 $1.74 $1.64 
GE. wind cscs cdaetenen-s4es 0.68 1.10 0.96 
Net earnings ........... $0.76 30.64 $0.68 


This result shows a decrease In gross receipts per train 
mile of 18 per cent., and in net earnings of 36.8 per cent. 
from the previous year. 

EARNINGS. 


The earnings for the year were as follows : 





1882-83. 1881-82. Inc. or Dec. Pc. 

Freight ........... $16,894,352 $17,525.184 D. $630,782 36 
Passengers.......- 6,119,616 5,171,423 OT. 948.193 18.3 
Mail and express .. 832.750 793.132 1. 39,618 5.0 
Miccellancous..... 235.116 194,967 I. 40,149 20.6 
Total.... $24,081,834 $23,684,656 [. $397,178 1.7 
Expenses 14,072,516 ~12,639;534 1. 1,432;882 11.3 
Net earnings.... $10,009,318 $11,045,022 D. $1,035,704 9.4 
Gross earn. per mile 6.951 7,809 D. 858 11.0 
Net“ “ 2,889 3.642 D. 753 20.7 
Per cent. of exps 58.44 53.37 1, 5.07 a 


Taxes are included in the expenses above, amounting to 
$618,785 last year, against $522,558 in the preceeding 
year. 


The earnings as given more in detail were as follows : 
Per cent. 
Amount. of total. 
First-class passengers.... 0 «..- 2.0. $5,802,737 56 15.79 
Second-class passengers............... 885,132.87 3.68 
Excursion passengers. ........ ..+....- 1,06:3,068.72 4.42 
Commutation passengers ....... 552,274.79 1.46 


16,401.80 


Parlor CAlS........2000 eee ceceseereeeee .07 
WRENS IO cso weal S Veaes 16,749,055.51 69.55 
Transportation of milk................ 145.296.24 6 
Express matter. .. ... 431,6.0.19 1.71 
United States mail.. 421.150.44 1.75 
i PO .. ctens) +) cbekemine’ 48,091.75 19 
Miscellaneous ...... 187,024.44 a 

Total . .eee. $24,081,834.32 100.00 


Included iv the cost of track renewals and repairs for the 
year are 11,155 tons of steel rails, 40 tons re-rolled iron 
rails, and the quantity of 36,362 iron and steel rails re- 
paired and relaid in the track ; the number of cross-ties 
used was 753,244 ; number of standard splice-bars, 92,038 ; 
of angle bars, 133,115; of nut locks, 380 957 ; kegs of 
spikes, 6.421 ; kegs of track-bolts, 2,695, and 111 switches. 
The expenditure for these items amounted to $1,325,816, 
including the sum of $242,227 for ballasting track, raising 
grades, and enlarging and deepening ditches, The whole 
sum expended for maintenance and charged to operating 
for materials and labor upon track, bridges roadway, road- 
fences, crossings, etc., for the year was 83,952,348, 

The amount of track on,the old and new lines laid with 
steel, on May 31, 1883, was 2,783.17 miles, or 77.65 per 
cent of the whole. The increase in steel track during the 
year was 375.45 miles. : weet 

The usual improvements in road, bridges and buildings 
were made during the year, including extensive renewais 
and repairs of bridges and a number of new buildings, 

The report says: ““An examination of the traffic shows that 
the gross gain of $397,178 was made from the Madison, Win- 
ona and St. Peter, Dakota and Northern Iowa divisions, whose 
aggregate increase over the previous year was $1,515,419 ; 
against this amount there was a comparative decrease in the 
aggregate earnings of the Wisconsin, Peninsula, Galena and 
lowa divisions of $1,118,241; the difference constituting the 
gain in total gross earnings. The relative productiveness of 
the latter lines was no doubt affected by the light corn 
crops of the last two years, by diminished iron-ore transpor- 
tation and rates, and by general business causes. 

‘‘The favorable increase shown on the new roads in 
Dakota, and the maiu ‘lines leading thereto, aud on the 
Northern Iowa Division, is largely the result of active settle- 
ment and development of the cheap lands of the North- 
west. 

“The increase in operating expenses was spread over 
nearly every item, and was occasioned by the greater mile- 
age of railroad operated, by unusual severity of the winter 


on some of the lines, by greater cost and consumption of fuel, 
and generally by the increased service for the year. 

“The item of taxes shows an increase of $96,227, or 
18.41 per cent.—an additional burden imoosed by public 
authority, but not justified by the results of the year.” 

The following table shows the average mileage worked 
and the earnings per mile, etc., for six years past : 





Per cent. of Net 

Miles Earnings exvenses earnings 

operated. per tmnile. and taxes. r mile, 
Seen 2,036.98 $7,241.63 51.66 $3,500.33 
ae 2,129.37 6.847.5¢ 58.86 3,227.84 
Fee 2.215.883 7.829.73 48.60 4,024.56 
RT 68s ac koee 2,644.16 7,311.99 53.92 3,369.03 
eae 3,032.90 7,809.24 53.37 3,641.73 
SSRs cenens 3,464.70 6,950.63 58.44 2.888.94 


The average mileage worked last year showed an increase 
of 70.1 per cent. over 1878. The gross earnings per mile 
were smaller than those of we A year it: the six except 1879, 
while the net earnings per mile were the smallest reported 
for the six years. As noted above, this is due to the large 
mileage of new road with light earnings. 


The income account, condensed, is as follows : 
Net earnings, as above.......... ébesdatiielessabanes $10,009,317.96 
Interest on bonds.............. er $4,288,633.05 
Rental of leased roads...... ........- 1,570.948.27 
Sinking fund accounts..... Rediwe se 98,120.00 


5,957,701.32 


$4,051,616.64 
2,890,336 52 








Net income for the year................. ... 
Dividends paid... 


~ $1,161,280.12 
7,264,581.51 
$8,425,561.63 
The dividends paid were 8 per cent. on preferred stock in 
four quarterly payments, and 7 per cent. on common stock 
in two half-yearly payments. 
The report gives the following summary of the financial 


operations of the year, presenting them in a very condensed 
form: 


Surplus for the year 
Balance, May 31, 1 


Balance of income account, May 31, 1883. ... 


Resources of the year. 


I sinks: panavutbaedcie dae eddeanvé . $24,081,834.32 
Increase in capital stock... ...... .cccccccsecececes 1,427,470.00 
OOORES TR TROON BB iscccice scccecccs seaccesses 5,573,000.00 
Balance from land grants... ...........eccecees eos 344.030.60 
WE Sica gnshcnsehesi cibaukaGeehires abacenered $31.426,334.92 
Disbursements. 

Operating expenses, taxes, interest, sinking funds. 

Femtals and Gividends..... 0.222205 ssccse soesecees $22,920,554.20 


Expended for construction........ 0.0 ......000se00- 
Land notes matured and paid 
Rr nnkcth'essctcses  veedhessccae saa 
Increase in cash..........- 
Increase in sundry assets..........2...cseese0 severe 
Decrease in unfunded debt 


4,669,833.11 
104,774.10 
235,142.0° 
949,888.83 
2,460,443.40 
85,699.26 


This, it will be seen, includes the receipts from issues of 
new securities, etc., as wellas from the operations of the 
road. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


The report of President Albert Keep says : ‘‘ The increas- 
ing business of the company, extending over a wide extent 
of country, has required additional facilities for the storage 
and movement of trains, and for local and terminal facili- 
ties The large amount of 67.28 miles of additional side 
tracks were constructed during the year, at an expense of 
$442.538.63 ; the obtaining of right of way and enlarged 
yard facilities cost $86,191.96 ; new station buildings, de- 
pots, shops, engine houses, coal houses, water stations, stock 
yards and miscellaneous structures amounted to $204,523.15; 
the sum of $24,809.47 was spent on the second main track 
between Clybourn Place and Evanston: $11,449.47 on 
West Chicago shops; $4,166.66 paid for account of Union 
Elevator at Council Bluffs ; $105,759.77 for construction of 
fences, road-crossings, signs and yards; $227,612.89 for 
construction of permanent bridges, culverts and masonry ; 
$96,535.28 for grading, ballasting and ditching new work, 
and the further sum of $96,171.39 for engine and car ser- 
vice, engineering, telegraph lines, and for other sundry 
items of construction, all of which amounted, in the aggre- 
gate, to $1,299,758.67. 

‘Besides this class of construction expenditures, there 
was paid the further sum of 33,560,295.48 for account of 
construction, as follows : 


Extension of Menominee River road from Florence. $519,984.75 
Escanaba & Lake Superior road..................... 295,977.89 
Extension of Aurora Branch.... 95,372.23 


Galesville & Mississippi road 


Mineral Extension to Smith Mine......... 0 .....--.. 369.10 
Des Moines & Minneapolis road.................... 96,756.48 
Toledo & Northwestern R’y.... .... 02... 655+ 1,035,117.05 
ERNIE CNIS vere edn ces ssesesansccssasesccvenes 1,079,939.02 


Chicago, Milwaukee & Northwestern, 

gauge and construction 345.406.04 
Consolidation Coal Co (the company’s coal mines) 

and Western Town Lot Co 38,211.91 

‘““There was also expended for new engines and cars 
$643,722.82. making the total sum %5,503,776.97, from 
which should be deducted $833,943,86 for premium on bonds 
and stocks sold and for sundry construction credits, leaving 
the sum of $4,669,833.11 as the net outlay for construction, 
equipment and new railroads during the year. 


CONSOLIDATIONS. 


‘The consolidation of the Escanaba & Lake Superior and 
the Menominee River railroad companies of the state of 
Michigan with the Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. 
was fully consummated at the adjourned meeting of the 
stockholders, held at Escanaba, Michigan, Sept. 14 last, 
and the common stock of this company was issued in ex- 
change and payment for the entire capital stock of the two 
Michigan companies. amounting to 16,200 shares, in pur- 
suance of the articles of consolidation, and as authorized by 
the stockholders at their annual meeting in June, 1882, and 
at the adjourned meeting. By this action all the proprie- 
tary lines in Micbigan have become a part of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway. 

‘““Two of the branch lines in Wisconsin—one of about 
6 miles, extending from Janesville to Alton, built under 
the charter of the Rock River Railway Co., and one of 
about 614 miles, extending from Trempealeau to Galesville, 
built by the Galesville & Mississippi Railroad Co., were 
transferred to the Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co., 
by purchase of their property and franchises as authorized 
under the statutes of the state, and approved at the annual 
meeting in June, 1883; these roads were two of the 
proprietary lines, and the consideration of transfer was the 
assumption of their bonds (which had already been guaran- 
teed at the rate of $15,000 per mile) and of their nominal 
liabilities, representing the first cost of the properties, by 
the Chicago & Northwestern Co. No capital stock was 
issued in the absorption of these branches. 

“The requisite steps were taken to also consolidate the 
Elgin & State Line Co. and the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Northwestern Co. with the — & Northwestern Co. 
by notice to this effect in the call of the last annual 


widening 





meeting of the stockholders, which was held at Chicago, 
June 7, 1883, and by notice of a special meeting held at 
Menominee, Michigan, June 8, following; these two im- 
portant lines constituted the remainder of the 

roads in Wisconsin, with a small portion thereof extending 
into Illinois, Aithough no further progress could be made 
within the fises] year covered by this report, yet, inasmuch 
as the completion of this consolidation is of recent date, and 
has since transpired, it is deemed of importance to state 
that the necessary action was had at the annual meeting 
in June last in Illinois, and at an adjourned meeting of the 
stockholders on the same day at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
at the special meeting at Menominee, Michigan, on June 8, 
1883, and the consolidation was fully effected in accordance 
with the plan proposed. The amount of common stock of 
the Chicago & Northwestern Co. which has been issued 
pursuant to the agreement of consolidation in exchange 
and payment for the capital stocks of these two companies 
is 97,651 shares, all of which is now in possession and is the 
property of the company; but, it having been issued sub- 
sequent to writing up the accuunts of the last fiscal year, 
does not appear as capital stock outstanding in the con- 
densed balance sheet of this report. 


THE OMAHA PURCHASE, 


‘In the month of November last, purchase was made of 
a majority of the capital stock, common and preferred, of 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co., 
under arrangements for the delivery of the stock and pay- 
ment therefor during the present summer, and the manage- 
ment of that company was reorganized and placed under 
the control of the Chicago & Northwestern Co. on Dec. 
16 last. The purchase consisted of 93,200 shares of 
common stock, at the average price of 48.40 and 53,800 
shares of preferred stock, at the average price of 104.04, and 
the cost, including interest up to the date of delivery, was 
$10,503,959.90. Provision was made for the payment of 
the greater portion of this amount by the issue of 
$10,000,000 of 5 per cent., 50-year’debenture bonds of the 
Chicago & Northwestern Co., all of which have since been 
sold, and $1,500,000 of them were delivered in the last 
fiscal year. The residue of the issue has been delivered since 
that period. The balance of the purchase money was 
derived from the sale of a part of the 16,200 shares of 
Chicago & Northwestern common stock received in con- 
solidation of the two Michigan roads. 

‘“*This transaction having been completed since June last, 
and after the close of the fiscal year, does not appear in the 
condensed balance sheet appended to this report. The stock 
is now held as one of the assets of the company, and three 
quarterly dividends have been received on the preferred 
snares since the purchase. 

‘*The system embraced iu the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 

apolis & Omaha Railway at the time of the purchase covered 
1,147 miles of well equipped railroad, extending from Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul southeast toa connection with this com- 
pany’s road at Elroy; northwardly to Bayfield and Superior 
City on Lake Superior; southwesterly to Sioux City, Eastern 
Nebraska, Omaha and the Union Pacific Railroad, and, by its 
southern connection at the Iowa state line, opened to the 
Toledo & Northwestern Railway and all the Iowa roads 
of this compauy direct communication for the interchanging 
transportation of grain, cattle, coal, lumber and other pro- 
ducts of Iowa and Minnesota; the company had other exten- 
sions and branches, as well as valuable land grants attaching 
to its Wisconsin lines, whose future development in the Inm- 
ber interest must afford a large accession to traffic. The 
property of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Co. was much improved and enlarged under its former 
management, and some of its lines had become indispensa- 
ble, and others greatly necessary to the integrity and com- 
pleteness of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway system in 
the Northwest. 
** Through this channel flowed all the business of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern from Chicago into the great centres of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and by it connections were secured 
with the Manitoba, the Northern Pacific and the Canadian 
Pacific lines; its northern branches penetrated the best 
timbered regions of Wisconsin, and reached out to Lake 
Superior, and its southwestern and southern extensions from 
Minneapolis gave to the productive wheat regions of the 
Winona & St. Peter and Dakota Central roads easy access, 
on short hauls, to the unrivaled markets and milling facilities 
of Minneapolis. The separation of these lines from their 
close and legitimate relations to the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway system would work great injury and Joss of revenue 
to both companies, and millions of capital would be required 
to replace facilities which are now enjoyed by each in the 
harmonious working of the two lines. It is believed that 
the control of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway secures advantages of great importance to the stock- 
holders of the two companies, and is in the interest of public 
convenience, economy and sound corporate policy. 


roprietary 


NEW ROADS BUILT. 


“During the year the Toledo & Northwestern Railway 
was completed to a junction with the Des Moines & Minne 
apolis line, a distance of 1.75 miles, and to the Sioux River, 
at Caliope, (now Hawarden), 76.47 miles, where it connects 
with the Southeastern Division of the Dakota Cental Rail- 
way ; the latter line, which is now under construction, ex- 
tends thence for 125 miles northwesterly through a good 
region in Southeastern Dakota to Iroquois, a station on the 
main route of the Dakota Central je: ding to Pierre, on the 
Missouri River, and will be completed during the season of 
1883. This road has more than local importance in forming 
much-needed connections east and south, beiween the 
Dakota system and the Iowa lines of the Chicago & North- 
western and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Umaha. 

“The extension of the Dakota Central Road from the ter- 
mivus of the Winona & St. Peter line at Watertown to 
Redfield, on the James River Valley line, 71 miles, was com- 
pleted last fall; an extension of 5.47 miles was also made of 
the James River Valley line from Ordway to Columbia, and 
another extension of 30.55 miles was built up the valley of 
the Big Sioux River. 
be In Michigan, the Menominee River Railroad extension 

rom north of Florence was continued to Crystal Falls and 
the Iron River District, and to various mine openings, in all 
a distance of 39.79 miles; and the Escanaba & Lake Su- 
perior Branch and mine extensions were also completed foy’ 
a distance of 43.30 miles. A 

‘*In Wisconsin, a short line of 6.71 miles was constructed 
from Trempealeau station northeasterly to the thriving 
town of Galesville, under the charter of the Galesville & 
Mississippi River Railroad Co.; and 75 miles of the narrow 
gauge portion of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Northwestern 
Railway, west and south of Montfort, to Galena, were 
changed to standard gauge road and Jaid with steel rails. 

*In lowa, an extension of the Maple River Railroad of 
81.5 miles was built westward from Sac City into an excel- 
lent agricultural region, by the Maple River Railroad Co., 
and is operated under a favorable lease in connection with 
the older leased line of that company.” 

The total new road built was .54 miles, from which 
must be deducted 0.66 miles for corrections in distances, etc., 
on the older lines, making a net addition of 305.88 miles to 





the company’s lines‘during the year. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful tohave any act of the kind reported to 
this office, 

Addresses.—Business letters should be addressed and 
drafts made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Com- 
munications for the attention of the Editors should be 
addressed EpitoR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. Wegive in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers, Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 

\ 








THE CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN REPORT. 





The Chicago & Northwestern Railway during its 
last fiscal year (ending with last May) worked an aver- 
age of 8,465 miles of road, which is 432 miles (14} per 
cent,) more than in the previous year. The increase 
was wholly of new road, a little in the iron ore region 
of Michigan, about 68 miles in Iowa, all in the thinly 
settied northwestern part, and 80 miles in Dakota, 
being first opened last year, and the remainder of the 
increase being in the average length of similar roads 
which were completed during the previous year, but 
worked only part of it. The additional capital, mostly 
representing this new road, caused an increase of 
$290,554 in the interest and rentals paid, and this and 
other requirements of the service occasioned an in- 
crease of 20g per cent. in the freight train mileage, 
and of no less than 30°; per cent. in the 
passenger-train mileage. The increase in 
passenger traffic was 21 per cent., but there 
was no increase in freight traffic, on the 
contrary a slight decrease (about } per cent.), the 
average train-loads decreasing from 543 to 50% passen- 
gers and from 147 to 121 tons of freight. The average 
rates were slightly lower last year, 2.46 cents per pas- 
senger per mile instead of 2.52, and 1.42 cents per ton 
permile, instead of 1,47, This resulted in an increase 
of $948,192 in passenger earnings and a decrease of 
$630,782 in freight earnings, while the total gross earn- 
ings increased $397,178, or 1; per cent. Of course 
with an increase of 24 per cent. in train mileage ex- 
penses increased much more than this small gain in 
earnings. Actually they increased $1,336,655, or 11 
per cent,, notwithstanding a decrease from $1.02 
to 92 cents in expenses per traffic train mile. 
With the increase in interest and taxes, we 
have the company’s profit from working 3,465 miles 
last year $1,326,458 (243 per cent.) less than from 
working 3,033 miles in 1881-82, $1,079,133 (20 per cent.) 
less than from the 2,644 miles worked in 1880-81, and 
very nearly the same as from the 2,216 miles worked 
in 1879-80, when there was a gain over the previous 
year of $1,792,000 (78 per cent.) in their profits, with 
scarcely any increase of mileage. The mileage 
worked, traffic rates, gross and net earnings and 
working expenses, fixed charges and profits per share 





of stock for ten successive years are shown in the two 
tables below : 





Year to Miles Passenger Ton Rate per mile. 
May 31 worked. miles miles. Pass. Ton. 
1874 ..1,923 109, 134,53: 461,4 5 3.40 2.40 

§ 116,77 37 454, 3.00 2.12 





122,281,308 50% 
116,902,435 48: 7 
118,877.406 623,768,593 2.83 1.72 
116,068,482 681.878,311 279 1.56 
140,116,884 865,909,542 2.67 1.49 

34,333,508 980,522,774 2.53 1.47 


2.85 195 
2.89 1.86 












74,178 1,192,188,039 2.52 1,47 
248,856,203 1,183,829,358 2.46 1.42 








Profit 
Year to Gross Net Fixed per 
May 31. earnings. Expenses. earnings. charges. share 
1876. .., $14 013,732 $5,739,442 $4,713.327 $2.81 
13,053,102 5,507,001 4,578,659 2.54 
1878 ... 14,761,063 7.130.117 4,665 640 3.75 
1879. .... 14,580,921 6,873,272 4,585,644 6.7 
1880...... 17,349,349 8,917,749 4,837,581 11.18 
ee 19,344,072 8,908,251 5,130,749 10.28 
1882...... 23,684,656 34 11,045,072 5,666,947 1444 
1883...... 24,081,834 10,009,318 5,957,701 10.34 


Thus the rapid growth in freight traffic and earnings 
since 1879 was interrupted last year, but the growth of 
passenger traffic, expenses and fixed charges kept on. 

So faras freight traftic is concerned, the failure of 
the corn crop on the company’s lines for two succes- 
sive years, felt but little till the last fiscal year, but 
continuing still. must have had a great effect on this 
road. Some traffic, too, must have been diverted by 
new lines, like the Milwaukee & St. Paul’s Council 
Bluffs line, which was open during about one-half of 
the Northwestern’s last fiscal year. The new lines 
cannot have added much to the traffic, and probably 
added nothing to the net earnings. They would have 
done well to earn their working expenses; the profits 
from them, which are sure, will come hereafter. The 
great increase in passenger traffic was largely due to 
immigration, and passenger traffic increased generally 
in the Northwest last year, the Rock Island gaining 17 
per cent. without increasing mileage. The North- 
western’s new roads last year gave it traffic chiefly by 
the movement of passengers and freight to them over 
the oldlines, the Dakota immigrant perhaps riding 
over 600 miles of old road before reaching the new one 
on which he settles. 

But the decrease of profits last year was not due to 
decrease in earnings and to but a small extent to the 
increase in interest, but chiefly to the great increase 
of $1,336,655 in working expenses. We have seen that 
the increase in train mileage was even greater, but why 
should there be an increase of 20 per cent. in freight 
train movement when there was a decrease in the 
freight movement? Largely, doubtless, because of this 
same new mileage. All the road has to be served regu 
larly, but the new roads afford but very little freight. 
The big train loads are made on lines with heavy traftic 
and especially through traffic. The increase in freight 
train mileage, however, does seem extraordinarily 
great. 

All these investments in new roads in unsettled 
country, by which chiefly the company has increased 
its mileage 60 per cent. since 1880, are investments for 
future profits, If wisely located, the new road will 
all eventually yield a profit which will not only pay a 
good rate of interest on the money invested, but will 
make up for the time while waiting for the property 
to develop. It is always a question how much a com- 
pany can invest in this way, with no prospect of an 
immediate return, and the time when a return will 
come is almost always very uncertain when the invest- 
ment is made. A new country sometimes lies empty 
for years after it is made accessible, and then fills up 
in two or three years; when immigration has begun 
bad harvests or other misfortunes may interrupt it, 
as in Southwestern Minnesota after 1871; or it may be 
diverted by the attractions of some other region. It 
may be three, and it may be ten years before the 
country is settled enough to support its railroads 
fairly. 

Now everything has turned out well for the com- 
panies that have risked their money in Dakota during 
the last four years, They built so large an amount of 
road in so short a time that it seemed quite probable 
that more country would be opened than there would 
be immigrants to occupy for a long time. From 400 
miles at the close of 1879 the Dakota railroads increased 
to 2,133 at the end of 1882. It takes a great many 
people to support 1,700 miles of railroad. But every- 
thing has turned out nearly as well as could be hoped 
for these new lines. The immigration has been great, 
and as yet shows no signs of interruption. The crops 
have been good, and in South Dakota this yearare espe- 
cially good, which makes it almost certain that immi- 
gration will be large again next year, by which time 
the population will be large enough, when it has got 
its land fairly under cultivation (none until the year 
after arriving), to afford a fair support to most of its 
railroads, taking into consideration the long haul 
which the companies owning them get on Dakota 
traffic east of Dakota. 

The prospect is thus very favorable for the North- 
western’s new lines, though at present they may re- 








duce and not increase the company’s profits. They 
will certainly increase them some day, unless roads are 
multiplied in their close vicinity to an improbable ex- 
tent, and that day now seems to be near at hand. 
But it may not be so near as some expect, who look 
for returns from a railroad, in a country barely 
opened to settlement the year after it is built. 

During the current fiscal year the company will have 
some increase in interest on bonds issued on further 
additions to its roads, and also on $10,000,000 issued 
to pay for its purchase last winter of a controlling in- 
terest in the shares of the St. Paul & Omaha Company. 
This latter will require $500,000. If that company 
continues to pay 7 per cent. on its preferred stock, as 
it has done heretofore, that will furnish $376,600 
toward this. The road makes properly a part of the 
Northwestern system, as the map published with this 
report very wellshows. The price paid was high, per- 
haps, but it was the best that could be had, and under 
the circumstances the purchase was almost a necessity. 

The increase of this company’s working expenses 
last year was so great that it will be worth the while 
to examine them in detail, and compare with previous 
years. 

Renewals of rails must have been far below the 
average requirements last year. Less than $300,000 
were spent on that account, which is but $86 per 
mile, and would not pay for two tons of rails in track, 
which would not renew the road in 50 years. The pay- 
ments on this account were also $400,000 less than 
the year before. Of course with so large a mileage of 
new road, comparatively few renewals are necessary. 

Repairs of ties cost $272,000, and about $80 per mile 
of track—nearly the same as the year before. 

The total expenditures for maintenance of road 
has been reported as follows fcr four years: 

1880. 1881, 1882, 1883. 
Re $1,629,013 $1,921,814 $2,518,320 32,278,839 


POP MMM is: oa ossn 758 727 830 654 
The repairs of other permanent structures (bridges, 
fences and building) cost : 








1880 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Total... . $691,547 $808,869 $1,056,999 $1,094.156 
Per mile ........ 312 206 348 314 
Repairs and renewals of locomotives cost : 
1880. 1881. 18F2. 183. 
Total... $488.065 $630,832 $805,853 $928,468 
Per engine........ 1,324 1,325 1,444 1,606 
Per engine mile.. 3.82 cts. 4.12 cts. 4,44 cts, 4.64 cts, 
Repairs of renewals of cars were : 
1880 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Total ... s+. $588,105 $702,617 = $980,288 —- $1,393,632 
Per car .... 44 42 5B 74 
For salaries and wages the expenditures have been : 
1830. 1881. 1882, 
Total.... . $3,094,785 $3,726,132 33,927,082 
Per mile........ 1,396 1,409 1,295 
For fuel : 
1880. 1881. L882. 18€ 3. 
Total... $863,566 $1,178,764 $1.598.383 $1,937.295 
Per engine mile . 6.76 cts. 7.70 cts. 8.80 cts. 9.67 cts 


There was thus no considerable increase in mainte- 
nance expenses, except for cars, but for these the in- 
crease was $413,000, and 40 per cent. inthe expenditure 
per car, bringing it up to $74, which is probably not 
much above the average for cars kept pretty busy, 
There is an increase over last year of $427,000 (11 per 
cent.) in wages paid ; and of $339,000 in the cost of 
fuel. The cost of fuel per engine mile is 10 per cent. 
more than last year, though the average train load was 
so much smaller. The price paid for coal has increased 
from $2.36 per ton in 1881, to $2.51 in 1882 and $2.68 
last year, and this accounts for rather more than half 
of the increase in cost per engine mile. 

So far as crops are concerned, there is perhaps no 
part of the country that promises better this year than 
that on the lines of the Northwestern and further 
north. Should the corn escape frost, there can be no 
doubt that it will have much more grain to carry than 
in either of the last two years. 








THE NEW POOR’S MANUAL. 


The sixteenth annual volume of Poor’s ‘*‘ Manual of 
the Railroads of the United States” was issued this 
week, about a month later than usual. As the Manual 
consists chiefly of abstracts of the reports of railroad 
companies, one year after its issue it has none of the 
last reports of the railroads, and so is useless except 
for what we may call historical purposes. Therefore, 
those who use it are likely to complain when its issue has 
been delayed. The publishers excuse the delay by a 
fire in the establishment where it is printed, but one 
look at the volume is sufficient to excuse all delay. 
Instead of the meagre introduction of last year, of 
barely 17 pages and only four pages of statistics 
and some grievous errors in them—these being 
the only statistics of the railroads of the United 
States as a whole—we have this year 108 pages 
of introduction, of which a solid 100 pages are 
tables, giving most valuable information in a 
form much more easy to refer to for many pur- 
poses than the body of the Manual, or any other rail- 
road statistics published. And there are evidences 
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that unusual care has been taken in the preparation 
of these statistics, in the numerous and important 
corrections of last year’s statements that have been 
made. 

No one, perhaps, knows better than we the 
extraordinary difficulty of securing and compiling, 
in anything like uniform shape, the statistics of all 
the railroads of the United States, for any one not 
possessing authority to demand the material from the 
railroad companies, like the Census Bureau. A work 
of this kind in any event can be only approximately 
correct and complete. But the issue of the Manual 
last year was ncta creditable piece of work, even when 
these difticulties are borne in mind. Of course nothing 
but long use can enable one to vouch for the general 
accuracy of a work like this, but the evidences of 
careful, intelligent and conscientious work in this 
introduction, which must have cost great labor (and 
all done after the rest of the work was complete) are 
such that we risk little in saying that no previous issue 
of the Manual can begin to equal it. 

The text of this introduction we publish this week. 
Two of the 100 pages of tables, giving the main 
data for each state and group of states, we hope to 
publish next week, and must defer until then any 
attempt to deal in any detail with the facts concern- 
ing the railroad system of the United States for the 
year covered by the Manual, which are made known 
to the world for the first time by this publication. 

How far the compiler profited by the census railroad 
statisties, most of which are still unpublished, but 
which we have had an opportunity of examining, we 
do not know. But we find that its statement of mile- 
age agrees quite closeiy with that of the census, while 
last year it was greatly in excess. The census found 
87,891 miles of railroad completed in the United States 
June 30, 1880: this number of the Manual reports a 
total of 91,944 miles Dec. 31 of that year. This makes 
1,053 miles constructed in the last half of 1880, which 
is not far from correct. Mr. Poor seems not to have 
made use of the careful investigation into the time of 
the completion of railroads in the United States pre- 
vious to 1880 which the census has made, as his figures 
for mileage in the earlier years are generally the same 
as the Manual has given heretofore. 

One of the most useful new features of the Manual 
is a table of miles owned, amount of stock and bonds 
(separately), miles worked, and gross and net earnings 
of every road for four successive years, with the date 
of the close of the fiscal year specitied. In a great 
many cases these are the only facts that are required, 
and they can be found here in a moment for every 
road ina state. This table occupies 42 pages. 

It is followed by a table giving, for every road, the 
miles of road owned, of track, of steel track, num- 
ber of locomotives and of each class of cars, the 
amount of stock, funded debt, total investment and 
cost of road and equipment; of length of road 
worked, passenger and freight-train miles, number of 
passengers carried and passenger mileage, number of 
tons carried and ton mileage, gross earnings from 
freight, from passengers and from all sources, net 
earnings, total available revenue (including such in- 
come as rentals received as well as net earnings). 
amount paid for interest and amount paid 
in dividends. This table is really an_ epit- 
ome of the Manual, and for most purposes 
where no comparison with the preceding yea 
is required, especially if an examination is to be 
made of several companies at one time, will be much 
more convenient. Here, for instance, without looking 
further, the student may calculate stock, debts, inter- 
est charges, dividends, gross and net earnings and 
traffic per mile of road worked, earnings per train- 
mile, average train-loads, average rates, etc. Compar- 
isons of roads with each other would be much more 
frequently made if it were not for the labor of collect- 
ing the data, Wecan imagine an Illinois railroad man 
opening at the Illinois table and calculating at an odd 
moment the average freight-train loads of his and his 
neighbor's roads—Chicago & Alton, 189 tons ; Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, 178; Chicago & Iowa, 79; North- 
western, 132; Burlington, 157; Rock Island, 109; 
Illinois Central, 120; Indiana, Bloomington & West- 
ern, 128; Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, 110; 
Vandalia, 126; and perhaps led to reflect prof- 
itably on the facts so discovered; or an office, 
of a Northwestern road, who prides himself that 
with small earnings he makes larger profits for his em- 
ployer than are got out of the great Wabash road, becom- 
ing more modest on finding that he gets 1} cents or so 
per ton per mile for carrying freight, while the Wabash 
has to put up with 0.95 cents, and that if he had to 
work as cheaply as the Wabash he could not keep out 
of bankruptcy for a month. All this, of course, can 
be found without resorting to this table or the Manual 
itself: but the table makes it very easy to find it. 





Another new feature is a table of the new road con- 
structed in 1882, specifying the roads and parts of 
roads constructed, which is necessary to give any au- 
thority. The Manual reports 11,591 miles completed in 
1882 and 9,789 in 1881, and 28,554 miles in the three 
years since 1879—an increase of 33 percent , during 
which time the population of the country increased 
about 4,930,000, or a trifle more than 10 percent. A mile 
of new railrond was thus provided for every 173 addi- 
tional inhabitants, which they may find convenient, 
but will hardly like to pay interest on. At the begin- 
ning of 1881 there were 533 people per mile of rail- 
road; at the close of 1882 only 481. 

Some specially notable facts of the last year re- 
ported are given in the part of the introduction which 
we publish—facts which will help us to understand 
why the country is not doing quite so well now as it 
was two or three years ago. There was an addition of 
780 millions to stock and debts of the railroads of the 
country in a single year, and in two years the increase 
has been 1,743 millions. This has been done with very 
little help from abroad, and within the past three or 
rour years shops, etc., have been extended sufficiently 
to provide nearly all the materials and equipment of 
these 28,500 miles of road, which is 10,000 ‘miles 
more than the total mileage of Great Britain, con- 
structed in 53 years, 11,500 more than the total 
French mileage, and 7,000 more than that of Germany, 
which has more than any other European country. 
France has recently got into financial difficulties 
by building what was thought to be very rapid- 
ly—about 900 miles one vear. The investment per in- 
dividual in this country isat the rate of about $125 per 
inhabitant—vastly more than in any European coun- 
try, though our railroads are very much cbeaper than 
the European lines, their average capital per mile 
being just about one-third that of the English rail- 
roads and but half that of the French roads. The in- 
crease in gross earnings in two years in this country 
has been 155 millions, but this increase is not in pro- 
portion to the additional mileage. The average ex- 
penditure per inhabitant for railroad transportation 
was $14.38—$3.77 for passenger fares and $9.44 for 
freight. In 1879 the ‘railroad tax” per inhabitant 
was $10.86. The increase of 324 per cent. since then 
is by no means insigmficant. But the net earn- 
ings per dollar of capital were more in 1579 
than in 1882. The railroad system has _ been 
growing too fast, and the result we but begin 
to see in the Manual. The 11,591 miles built in 
1882 had hardly begun operations in the year covered by 
it, which includes many thousands of miles of roads 
whose figures are for a fiscal year ending October, 
September and June of last year, and very few that 
ended after December last. Thus operations of the 
great system of the Northwestern are reported for 
the year ending with May, 1882; the Louisville & 
Nashville for the year ending with June of that year, 
nearly all the New York and New England roads for 
the year ending with September. The next Manual 
will have to report not very much greater earnings 
divided among a much greater mileage and having to 
pay interest on a larger capital by carrying a produc- 
tion which has increased little and perhaps none, 








UNGUARDED SWITCHES. 





The late melancholy accident on the Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg Railroad, by which 23 persons 
lost their lives and 28 were injured, should lead all 
railroad managers to inquire how similar accidents 
may be prevented in the future. The accident can be 
briefly described. <A freight car which was on the side 
track at Carlyon station is supposed to have been 
blown out upon the main track by the force of the 
wind. A heavy passenger train drawn by two engines 
ran into this car, and the collision resulted in the 
death and injury of over 50 passengers. 

The cause of the accident is not an unusual one. 
Many similar cases have occurred in this country, and 
dozens of accounts of them could be quoted from the 
British Board of Trade reports. Accidents are also 
very liable to happen at side tracks from switches 
being left so as to lead to the siding, which fact, in 
many places, cannot be observed by the locomotive 
runner in time to stop, if no other warning is given 
than that of an ordinary switch target. There are 
thousands of such unguarded switches in the country, 
and at many of them accidents of this kind are liable 
to happen at any time. 

How can such switches be made secure, and such 
accidents be prevented ¢ 

For an answer to this question we may profitably 
refer to the British Board of Trade reports on rail- 
road accidents and to the recommendation made by 
its inspectors after investigating similar accidents. 
It may be remarked here that it is to be regretted that 








these reports are not more accessible to railroad 
officers than they are. It is true that the yearly issues. 
since 1853 have made them so bulky that few would 
have time to study or examine them with care. 
They contain, however, a perfect mine of informa- 
tion concerning the operation of railroads and of all 
kinds of accidents which occur on them. 

As briefly as possible some of the recommendations 
contained in these reports concerning the prevention 
of such accidents as the one which occurred on the 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg road will be quoted, 

On the 24th of March, 1869, the night mail train on 
the Chester & Holyhead Railway ran into a ‘coke 
wagon” at Bangor. Of this accident Captain Tyler 
reported : 

‘* There seems no doubt that the wagon iu question must 
have been blown from the position in which it was left to 
the point where it was run into, a distance of 300 yards, 

“A safety siding, which the engineer of the company ap- 


pears to prefer to a chock-block, should be added in order to 
prevent such an accident from again occurring.” 


On the 9th of April, 1858, a train was ascending the 
incline from Kingstown to Dalkey, on the Dublin & 
Wicklow Railway, when the engine came in contact 
with two wagons loaded with granite, which were 
running wild down the incline. These wagons had 
been sta .ding on the siding at Dalkey, and the men in 
charge of them said that ‘there was a great storm 
blowing, and that the rails were greasy, and though 
they had brakes down, and had ‘ shrogged’ the wheels, 
they were unable to control the wagons, which burst 
through the points, though held against them.” 

Colonel Wynne, who investigated this accident, re- 
ported that it *‘ arose from the siding being improperly 
constructed. Being itself partly on the incline, it 
should have been made to terminate in a blind siding, 
instead of leading directly into the main line.” 

On the night of Dec. 19, 1862, the engine of the ex- 
press Irish mail train on the Chester & Holyhead sec- 
tion of the London & Northwestern Railway came into 
contact with an empty wagon, and the whole of the 
vehicles in the front part of the train were thrown off 
the rails. The wagon had been left on a siding, and as 
the wind was blowing strongly it is supposed it was 
blown out on the main line. Colonel Yolland investi- 
gated this accident and reported as follows : 


“* Several instances have occurred, on the Chester & Holy- 
head Railway, of wagons having been blown out of sidings 
ou to the main line; and the London & Northwestern Rail- 
way Company have now determined to take effectual meas- 
ures for the preveution of accideuts of this class, by con- 
structing catch sidings for the reception of wagons that may 
be moved by the wind, and thus keeping them from ruuning 
on to the main line.” 


Aug. 80, 1863, a passenger truin on the West Corn- 
wall Railway ran into a ** tipping wagon,” which had 
run from a siding ioto the switch connected with the 
main line, so as to obstruct the latter. Colonel Rich, 
who investigated the accident, expressed the opinion 
‘*that it was driven there by the wind.” In his com- 
ments on the accident he said : 

** A chock-block has been added since the accident, but 1 
recommend that a second block be put at the eastern end of 
the siding to mark the place outside which no trucks should 
be left ; that spring padiocks, requiring keys to of en them, 
but not to lock them, be provided for toe blocks ; that indi- 
cators be attached to the points, and that a catch siding, to 
stop runaway trucks, be added to the western end.” 

Jan, 25, 1867, a goods train, in backing into a sid- 
ing at North Rode junction, on the North Staffordshire 
Railway, pushed several wagons so far that they 
fouled the main line. Shortly afterwards a passenger 
train ran into these wagons. Colonel Rich reported 
on this accident as follows : 

‘** It appears desirable that all mineral sidings, where the 
join main lines, should be protected by blind sidings, wit 
points loaded, so as to remain open for the blind siding.” 

After a similar accident which occurred on the 
North British Railway, Dec. 16, 1867, Colonel Hut- 
chinson made the following recommendations: 

“At an important station like Ratho, close to two junc- 
tions, it seems most desirable that the main lines should be 
better secured against the sidings than by chock-blocks, the 
fastening of which is so often neglected, and this might easily 
be done by introducing safety points, controlled by low 
signals, interlocking with the main signals, these low 
sigvals, when at danger, preventing the safety points being 
set right for the main line.” 

With reference to another accident which occurred 
on the London & Northwestern Railway in 1872, which 
was caused by a train being pushed so far into a 
siding that one of the wagons fouled the main line, 
Captain Tyler said: 

‘it is very surprising that a great company like the 
London & Northwestern Company should, after all the 
warnings which they have received, bave neglected to add 
safety points at the end of such sidings, and especially when 
their attention has been so constantly drawn to the necessity 
for providing such safety points.” 

The list of similar recommendations could be very 
largely increased from these reports. In 1872 the 
Board of Trade issued among the requirements for 
new lines of road and recommendations for old ones 
that— 

‘* All sidings connected with passenger lines be supplied 
with a blind siding or safety point, with the points or point 
closed against the main line, and interlocked with signals.” 

A long list of accidents could also be quoted from 
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the Board of Trade reports, which were caused by 
trains running into sidings owing to the switches 
being misplaced. Such accidents are, however, noi 
so common on British railroads as they are here, owing 
to the fact that the Board of Trade has prohibited the 
use of what are called *facing-points,” except on 
single lines, or at junctions, or in exceptional cases, 
and therefore what are there called facing-points are 
being rapidly abandoned on all double-track roads. 
\lmost the only switches used on British railroads are 
what we call split switches. 
he what are there cailed * trailing-points,” that is, 
they are placed so that trains run from the heel of the 
switch rails towards the point. 

they are called ** facing-points.” 
this country to using trailing-points only is that they 
require that trains should be backed into sidings from 
the main line, which is certainly a greater objection 
here with our heavy trains than it is on British roads, 
where freight trains generally are pot as heavy as 


These are laid so as to 


If set the reverse way 
The objection made in 


On single-track roads, of course. it is impossible 
to use trailing-points only. It will be understood by 
most) experienced railroad men that if a split switch 








a wire and is weighted so as to fall to indicate danger 
in case the should break. This signal 
is also worked by a lever alongside of the switch lever 
and the two are so arranged that when the switch A 
is set for the main track, as in fig. 


wire 


1, the lever with 
which it is moved will then be locked, and neither it 
nor the switch can be moved until the signal S is first 
raised to indicate danger. The movement of the sig- 
nal lever releases the switch lever, and the switch can 
then be moved for the siding as shown in tig. 4. In 
doing this the movement of the switch lever locks 
the signal lever so that it is impossible to lower the 
signal S to indicate that the line is clear. It will thus 
be seen that it is impossible to give a signal indicating 
that the line is clear without first setting the switch S 
for the main line, and that it cannot be moved to con- 
nect with the siding without first raising the signal S 
to indicate danger. It is thus impossible to give a 
wrong signal, 

The switches A and A are so connected to the lever 
by which they are operated, that when A’ is connected 
with the main track. A connects with the spur, so that 
if a car should run out of the siding when the main 
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officers that this isa new contrivance, which has re- 
cently been evolved out of the brain of some prolific 
inventor, it should be said that it has been used in 
hundreds and hundreds of cases, that it has been 
thoroughly tried, and is as much an _ established 
practice as any signaling device well could be. 

Of course, sidings which are not level are much 
more dangerous than those which are, and facing- 
It would seem 
then to be of the utmost importance that all sidings 
which are laid with a grade or incline should at once 


points more so than trailing-points. 


Of course a 
throw-off switch could be used without a distant signal 
and interlocking apparatus. but in cases where the 


be protected in the manner described. 


switch can be seen for only a short distance, it is of 
the utmost importance that both should be used. 

Nothing has been said here of the mechanism em- 
ployed for the switch and signal levers, and to effect 
the interlocking. 

Apparatus of this kind was fully illustrated and 
described in the Railroad Gazette of Feb. 11. 1881. In 
a future number other similar appliances will be il- 
lustrated, the purpose of this article being to impress 
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is used as a trailing-point, even if it is set for the 
siding, a train on the main track will throw it over. 
and that the train is not likely to be derailed. Facing- 
points. unless properly protected, are undoubtedly 
prolific causes of accidents. 

\s the means which «re ordinarily employed for 
guarding against accidents by cars on sidings run- 
ning out and ‘“‘fouling” or obstructing the main 
track, and from trains on the main track running 
into sidings are not generally understood here, we 
give this week a number of diagrams showing the 
arrangement for sidings and signals for double and 
single-track lines, and with both facing and trailing 
points. 

Figs. 1 and 4 represent a siding on a double-track 
line with a facing-point at A’ and a * throw-off” 
switch at A. In fig. 1 the switch A’ is set for the main 
line and the throw-off switch is open so that if a car 
on the siding were blown or otherwise moved off it 
would run off the rails by the short spur track on the 
right of A. In fig. 4 the switches A’ and A are both 
set forthe side-track. These two switches are moved 
simultaneously by a lever opposite A’. It is obvious, 
though, that in approaching a facing-point it is im- 
portant that a locomotive runner should have warn- 
ing some distance in advance of the switch to indicate 
its position. For this purpose a signal, S, is tplaced a 

housand feet or more beyond A’. This is operated by 
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line is clear, the car would be run off at thespu j 
With this arrangement, the signal S could be lowered 
to indicate danger when the switch A’ is set for the} 
main line, but this can do no harm, excepting to stop 
trains unnecessarily. It is important, too, to be able 
to set the signal S at danger when the switch is set for | 
the main line, so as to protect through trains from ac- | 
cident when cars are being switched to or from the 


siding. 

Figs. 2 and 5 represent a trailing switch protected in 
the same way. In this case the apparatus used is 
identical with that employed for figs. 1 and 4. 

Figs. 3 and 6 represent a siding for a single line. 
Here the switch must be both facing and trailing, as 
the trains run over it both ways, and it is also essen- 
tial to protect the switch with signals S and S’ on both 
sides of it. Both signals are worked with one lever : 
otherwise the apparatus used is the same as in the 
preceding figures. 

Had the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Railroad 
been equipped with such appliances at Carlyon, it 
would have been impossible for a car on the siding to 
be blown on the main track, and if, as stated, that was 
the cause of the accident, the lives of the 23 passen- 
gers killed there would have been saved, and the incal- 
culable suffering of the 28 who were injured would 
have been prevented. 

For fear that it may be thought by some railroad 


upon railroad managers the importance of providing 
some effective safeguard to prevent such melancholy 
accidents as that which occurred at Carlvon, 


JULY EARNINGS. 


An unusually large number of the railroads that 
have reported their July earnings for this year so far 
show a decrease in comparison with last year, and 


several a quite large decrease. And this is the more 


|significant because for many roads July was an un- 
| 
favorable month last year. 


It was at the end cf a 
wretched crop-year for them, and the moverent of 
cotton, spring wheat and corn was extremely small; 
but for the roads which carry winter wheat from the 
more southern territory where it is grown extensively 
—from Kansas. Missouri, and the southern half of 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. as well as Kentucky— 
at least half of it was an unusually favor- 
able season, for the very large new crop of winter 
wheat was marketed to an extent scarcely 
July. But few of 
the roads reporting reflected this, however, as their 
gain in wheat was often not equal to their loss in 
corn. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Mis- 
sourl Pacific, the Alton & Terre Haute. the Peoria. 
Decatur & Evansville, the Llinois lines of . the Illinois 
Central, the Fort Scott & Gulf, the Evansville & Terre 


equaled in any previous 
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Haute, the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago, the wie gains of one tend to neutralize losses of the other on 


St. Louis & San Francisco, the Scioto Valley and the 
Wabash, which serve this southern wheat country, 
showed increases in July last year, truly, and several 
of them large ones; but in the case of the Atchison, 
the Fort Scott & Gulf and the Scioto Valley. the in- 
crease was not as great as in the previous month of the 
year, while the Chicago & Alton, the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, which should 
have been carrying a goodly share of the new Kansas 
and Missouri wheat, suffered a decrease in earnings 
compared with 1581. The principal roads northwest 
of Chicago, with the exception of those northwest of 
St. Paul, did very poorly last year in July; three of 
them with 8,710 miles of road earned $112,723 less than 
in July, 1881, when they had but 7.550 miles of road» 
and their average earnings per mile fell from $521 to 
$439. 

Of 11 roads that suffered a decrease in earnings in June 
this year, all but two had a decrease in July also. while 
ten that reported a gain in June suffered a decrease in 
July (Chicago & Eastern Illinois ; Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis & Chicago; Green Bay. Winona & St. 
Paul: Hannibal & St. Joseph, Illinois lines of the IIl- 
inois Central, Missouri Pacific, Ohio Central. Belleville 
line of the Alton & Terre Haute, St. Louis & Cairo, 
and St. Louis & San Francisco). These ten roads 
in June made an aggregate gain of $195,917 over last 
year: in July they suffered an aggregate loss of $259, 
143. Moreover. the Evansville & Terre Haute, the 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, the Alton & Terre Haute 
Main Line, the Manitoba, and the Wabash, which lost 
in bo h months, had much larger decreases in July 
then in June, their aggregate decrease having been 
$118,025 in June and $546,001 in July. Further, a 
large number of roads which had an increase both in 
June and July, had a considerably smaller increase in 
July. Fourteen such roads gained in the aggregate 
but $274,978 in July, against $575,798 in June. 

Against this we find that the Central Iowa and the 
Mobile & Ohio, which together lost $18,637 in June, 
gained $11,048 in July ; the Central Pacific, the Mar- 
quette & Ontonagon and the Union Pacific, which lost 
both months lost much less in July (about $122,990, 
against $357,889 in June}, and 11 roads which gained 
both months gained much more in July than in June. 
These eleven roads are the Denver & Rio Grande. 
the East Tennessee, the Gulf. Colorado & Santa Fe, 
the International & Great Northern, the Iron Mountain: 
the Memphis & Charleston, the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, the Northern Pacific, the St. Paul & Duluth, 
the St. Paul & Omaha, andthe Texas & Pacific. Their 
aggregate increase in earnings was $592,897 in June 
and $958,173 in July. 

From this distribution the reader will be able to see 
where the railroads have shown an improving tendency 
and where the reverse. Sixteen did better than in 
June (compared with the last year) and 29 did worse. 

There were 11 other roads which showed little dif- 
ference between their June and their July gains, and 
in their aggregate gained $613,219 in June and $562,214 
in July. 

The 56 roads which have reported for June and July 
made an aggregate gain of $878,279 in July, and of 
$1,483,280 in June. Their aggregate length was about 
3,660 miles greater this year, so that the increased 
earnings were at the rate of $405 per mile of additional 
road in June and $240 in July. 

The average earnings per mile inJuly of all the roads 
reporting decreased from $486 last year to $463 this 
year—just 5 per cent. 

As we said in reviewing June earnings two weeks 
ago, we had throughvut the first half of chis year very 
unfavorable months to compare with because the crop 
movement in the first half of 1882 was remarkably 
light. To some extent, and on several lines toa very 
great extent, the unfavorable crop movement last 
year was neutralized by great activity in other tratiic. 
With July last year there was a great increase in grain 
movement for a number of roads. Yet, as we showed 
in speaking of the giain movement last July, the total 
July movement was not large last year and but little 
larger in the last half of the month than the year be- 
fore. As we show elsewhere this week the wheat 
movement was very large in the last half of July last 
year, and this profited certain roads greatly. This 
year, though there is a much larger surplus of the old 
crop to market, the total grain movement in July 
was exceptionally small. The receipts at the eight 
Northwestern marketsin July (five weeks to Aug. 4) 
have been, in bushels : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882 1883. 
23,964,148 34,781,702 28,099,191 23,527. 7.295 18,920,576 

For corn carriers, July was much better this 
year than last; but for winter wheat carriers last 


year was very much the best. But as nearly all the 
winter wheat country is also a great corn country, 





many roads. 

As, on account of the recent great fall in the prices 
of stocks. there is just now unusual interest in the 
course of railroad earnings, we have below compiled 
tables of the earnings, mileage worked, and earnings 
per mile for four successive years for such roads as have 
reported for all these years, arranged by groups, sub- 
joining some roads whose earnings are not given for all 
these years. Beginning with the Northwest we have: 

West and Northwest of Chicago. 

















1886. 1881. 1882 188°5, 
Manitoba . $272,089 $387,488 $853, Oo6 $612,766 
MG éacbeesecs'es 656 85 1,020 1,326 
Earn. per mile.. 15 $837 $462 
Northern Pacific. 
a 22 
Earn. per mile.. $334 $521 
St. Paul & Duluth. $52,463 aie 
ong enenseeneen’ Ad 
per mile $30) $408 
Chie Mil & St. P. $1, — 708 $1,568,706 
ere 3,800 
Earn. per mile.. 33:30 $413 
Chic. & Northwest. ‘$1, 699, Gs $1,983,031 
Miles........ 2.800 
Earn. per mile. son? S708 
Ch St. P., Minn & 
SaG- dns -ncobves $236,995 $383,202 $359,459 
Miles ; 780 950 1,040 
— . per mile. $304 $403 $346 $ 
Burl., R.& Nor. $143,433 $174,351 $198,276 $195,589 
Miles. Sn 492 56 4 645 714 
Earn. per mile. $292 308 $307 $275 
Ill. Cen in lowa.. $136,363 $171, 686 $ .40,05 2 $147,495 
athsentncwes 40° 402 40° 402 
Earn. per mile. $339 $426 
=> S.&W..... $29, = $49, 6a 
Miles 
Earn. per miile.. $13 0 si99 
Chic & Alton.... $708,906 $676,205 
Pee 840 840 
Earn. per mile.. $844 $805 $827 $842 
Han. &. St. Jos... $224,312. $201,899 $192,240 $179,959 
Miles...... 292 292 202 292 
Earn. per mile. $768 $691 $658 $616 
Nos dhcmesm en $4,772, 29 $6,060.87L $6,830,597 $7,346.703 
CO 9 625 11.677 13,528 15,163 
Earn. per mile. $496 $519 505 $485 
Central lowa.. $88,713 $109, th 
ME a bhaiateean:8 190 330 
Earn. per mile. $467 $316 $ 306 
Green Bay, W. & 
re =e $26,792 $26,343 
ree 220 220 
Earn per mile. $148 $122 $120 


If the reader wishes to get information from this 
table he must examine not the total earnings only, but 
the mileage and earnings per mile. This group of 
roads has been growing in length with tremendous 
rapidity, and besides other roads in the same district 
have been built, competing with some of these for 
their traffic. The Illinois Central, the Chicago & Al- 
ton and the Hannibal & St. Joseph are the only ones 
of the eleven that have not added largely to their mile- 
age. In the aggregate the length worked this year 
was 1.635 miles (12 per cent.) more than last vear, 3,4°5 
miles (80 per cent.) more than in 1881, and no less than 
5,538 miles (574 per cent.) more than in 1880. 

This growth is something extraordinary. No con- 
sideration of these properties which fails to take 
account of it has any value. It has brought with it 
not only increased earnings, but increased working 
expenses and fixed charges. A few of the roads were 
but fairly beginning to work in 1880, and these gene- 
rally show great increases in earnings per mile since 
that year. (Witness the Manitoba, the Northern 
Pacific. the St. Paul & Duluth, the St. Paul & Omaha, 
and the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.) But in 
other cases the large mileage of new roads has brought 
down the earnings per mile. Only three of the 11 
roads had smaller total earnings this year than last, 
but six had smaller earnings per mile. The St. Paul 
& Duluth and the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western 
have gained every year in earnings per mile, and 
the former has made great progress, and, next 
to the Chicago & Alton, heads the list. as 
the short lake outlet of the new and important traffic 
centre of the Northwest might be expected to do. On 
the other hand the Northwestern, the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids & Northern and the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph had smaller earnings per mile this year than 
in any other of the four. The two former have re- 
duced their average earnings by their additions of 
new road. The Northwestern, however, still has 
much more than the average earnings per mile. The 
average earnings per mile of the whole group were 
less this year than in any of the others; 4 per cent. 
less than last year, 7 per cent. less than in 1881, and 2 
per cent. less than 18&0. 

The absolute amount of the earnings per mile de- 
serves notice. In no case is it very large. Two roads 
have less than $300 and four less that $400 per mile. 

The most notable change from last year is the great 
decrease on the Manitoba. which last year earned 
much more per mile than any other in the list, and this 
year is exceeded by five and is below the average. 
The large decrease in total earnings in the face of a 
large increase in mileage must be due to the diversion 
of Manitoba and Canadian Pacific traffic to the Lake 
Superior line of the Canadian Pacific, and to the re- 
duction of through rates caused thereby. They re- 
main large for so new aroad, however, 15 per cent. 
more than the Milwaukee & St. Paul’s. The large 











gain of 83 per cent. of the St. Paul & Duluth, and of 
26 by the Milwaukee & St. Paul. are also notable. 
But on the whole these roads have an addition of but 
$516,106 to support their 1,635 miles of new road—about 
$316 per mile. The interest charge must be very low 
to enable them to do this, and it may very likely 
be that the increase in expenses has absorbed nearly 
or quite the whole increase in earnings—as was the 
case on the Northwestern in its last fiscal year. If we 
go back to 1881, we have an increase of $1,285,832 in 
earnings and 3,485 in miles, or $369 per additional 
mile, and the gain since 1880 of 5,538 miles and 
$2,574,573, is $457 per mile. The gains are as much as 
could be expected when so large a proportion of the 
road is new, but the increase in the surplus profits of 
the roads is probably much less than most people sup- 
pose, who are struck by the gains in total earnings, 

Take now the roads west and southwest of St. Louis, 
another system which has been growing rapidly. As 
the Missouri Pacific, which is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant of these, did not report for 1880, we foot the 
table for three years only : 

West and Southwest of St. Lowia. 


1880. 1881. 1882. IFS. 


Missouri Pavific.. $568 507 $754,008 
Mil 


Pe 935 1.025 
Earn. per mile.. S785 €88 
Central Branch... $57,960 $93,852 
ae 388 358 
Earn. per mile.. 149 242 
Mo., Kan. & Tex.. $482,584 $590,649 
MMM: os ccsawace i 1,296 1.386 
Earn. per mile. . $372 $426 
Iron Mountain .... $515,5'9 $585,590 
aes 795 905 
Earn. rer mile.. S648 S647 
Int. & Gt. Nort'n.. $228.256 $260,052 
Miles. . : G75 R25 
Earn. per mile. SLR8 $326 
Texas & Pacific . $379.45 $537,743 
_ Parr res 1.4587 
Earn. per mile.. $307 $362 
St. L. & San. Fr.. $318,613 


$280, = 20 
50 





Niles Sbbadan. wae 660 

Earn. per mile. . $42 $483 $3733 
Little R.& Ft. S’h. ........ $32 a $27,358 $30.681 

Dchesseesss cosecase 168 168 168 

Earn. permile..  ........ $197 $163 $180 
ee, SO Gs. se. one $66,052 $93,732 $166,555 

| ee 260 429 534 

Earn. per mile..  ........ $2: 4 $218 $312 


Total ....... sss $2,543,435 $2,852,231 $3,282,081 
Pcctas 6.555  vosazens 7,133 6,480 7.468 
Earn. per MM sais ‘ ‘$406 $424 $440 


In the aggregate these Southwestern roads did better 
in July this year than last, but not so well as in 1881. 
The Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco, however, had smaller total earnings this vear 
than last, notwithstanding an increase of mileage. 
The fact that there were heavy shipments of wheat 
last year from the country which they serve, and but 
light ones this year, may account for this, or partly so. 

The International, the Texas & Pacific and the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe had their largest earnings per 
mile this year, but they were all small. Indeed, all 
these Southwestern roads have light earnings except 
the Missouri Pacific and the Iron Mountain. There 
are large increases over last year in earnings per 
mile on the Central Branch, the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, the International & Great Northern, and the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, when none of them did 
so well as in 1881. Indeed, last year only the Missouri 
Pacific and the St. Louis & San Francisco earned as 
much per mile as in 1881. 

We pass now to the roads east of Chicago and the 
Mississippi (with the exception of part of the Wabash) 
north of the Ohio and west of Pennsylvania, in which 
territory are the outlets to the East of both the North- 
western and the Southwestern gioups of roads, as 
also largely of several impcrtant roads in the South 
east of the Mississippi. It should be said, however, 
that the roads that carry most of this through traftic 
do not report—but one of the Chicago roads and but 
two of the St. Louis roads. These—the Chicago Grand 
Trunk, the Wabash and the Alton & Terre Haute 
Main Line (which is the Vanderbilt line to St. Louis)—- 
are indeed the only roads in this list which have a 
considerable through traffic. Most of them, moreover, 
are small and not very important roads. Eleven of 
the 13 in the table below had in the aggregate but 
3,127 miles of road, an average of but 284 miles each, 
while on 11 Northwestern roads averaged 1,378 miles, 
and on nine Southwestern roads 830 miles each. On 
this account the aggregates of this group cannot safely 
be taken to represent the general condition of railroad 
business in this great central region; but it should 
indicate to some extent the course of its local traffic. 
The earnings, miles and earnings per mile of these 


roads were: 
North of the Ohio. 








1880. 1881. 1882. 1883, "! 
SR, ci centenns $1,065,080 $1.131.752 $1.418,837 *1.216,409 
BEERES... 02 00scces. 1,928 2,480 3.350 3.520 
carn. per 552 $45 $474 346 
Lake Erie & W $118,352 $124,459 $105,866 $77.913 
re 7 86 386 386 
Earv. per mile $327 S274 $202 
Ind., Bloom. & W. $173. 377 $205,072 Pts ot 
Miles Reinke ma aleeie 402 5 6095 605 
Earn. per mile. . $431 $359 $295 $313 
Terre Haute Main 
RES Oe $188,153 $118.844 $130,986 $99,422 
SS eee 195 195 195 195 
Earn. per mile.. $708 $609 $672 $510 











548 





Terre Haute Belle- 1880, 
ville Line ..... $52,924 
Miles... 121 
Kern per mile $437 
Ill Cea.. in Il. $587,732 
M ke Slain 918 
Earn. per mile $640 
Peoria, Dec. & Ev. $42,685 
Mile ie i909 
Earn. per mile, . $295 $290 
Chic. & FE. Ill...... $114,128 $151,763 
eae 220 245 
Earn. per mile S519 $619 
Cin., Ind » Be Be 
& ikea $204,138 $177,161 $217.198 
Mil s “ 300 300 384 
Farn. per mile.. $630 S590 $566 
Det.. Lansing & N. 92,609 $112,707 $122,894 
Miles ‘ 209 ‘ 265 
Earn. per mile.. S444 
Flint & Pere M.... $113,489 
en 3 





Karn 1 per mnile 
} 








Scioto Vuliey..... E33.959 
Mite 190 
Earn. per mile $540 
Total b, $2,730 G96 S22 (812.689 $3.510,744 $2 ROG, 612 
Miles wa GAL 7394 T5575 
Earn per mile.. $451 $4 48 S382 
Chic & W. Mich. &61. err $117,076 
Mi es 267 





Earn. per mile. 
Ohio Central 

Miles 

Karn. p r mile 
Ohio Southern 


l 





BEUON .i5. Soy Neeser makes 

Earn. per mile.. ....... SIH 
Chis @ Grane FT... ciscuvses $135,882 

Miles B55 

Karn per mile $406 


These roads have made but a very small increase ! 
mileage since last year, and nearly all a was by the 
Wabash. But theincrease over 1881 is 1,334 miles (21 


per cent.) and over 1880 it is 2,184 miles = per cent.). 


But there is a decrease from last year of $414,152 (124 
per cent.) in their aggregate earnings, and the 
vain of 1,484 miles over 1881 is accompanied 
by a gain of but $83,932 in earnings, and 
the gain of 2,184 miles over 1880 by but $152,916 in 
earnings. It is evident, therefore, that the net earn- 


ings of these roads must have been less this year than 
inany other of the four, and their surplus over fixed 
charges materially less. The earnings per mile, we 
have decreased continuously, and this year are 15 
per cent. less than last year, and 24 per cent. less than 
in 1880. Almost the only roads in the list which can 
be said to have done well this year are the three last 
named, The Lake Erie & Western, the Terre Haute 
Main Line, and the Illinois Central (in Illinois) all had 
smaller fofal earnings in July this year than in any 
of the other three, and the Wabash, the Peoria, De- 
catur & Evansville, the Caicago & Eastern Hlinois, 
and the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St Louis & Chicago 
also had their smallest earnings per mile this year. 
The Wabash especially the Lake Erie & Western and 
the Peoria road make a very bad showing. 

There more roads in this group than in any 
other which are affected by the winter wheat move- 
ment. Several of these profited by the heavy July 
movement of last year, as the Wabash, both the Terre 
Haute the Illinois Central, and the Peoria 
road, all these but the Wabash had unusually 
large earnings last year. The movement of this grain 
was very light this year, and indeed this side of 
not much to move, but on the 
. there was no corn to carry last year, and there 
great deal more this year, which should be 
felt by all these roads. The fact that there are too 
many of the roads has more to do with their light 
earnings, probably, than anything that has happened 
to the crops. Unlike the roads west of the Missis- 
they in a country where agriculture grows 
scarcely at all, and where other industries have proba- 
bly made very little progress during the past year, 
but great progress during the three previous years. 


see, 


are 


roads. 
and 


Kan- 
sas there was other 
hand 


was a 


sippi, are 


We shall find the returns made by the Southern 
roads east of the Mississippi more encouraging. We 
have reports from the following : 
South of the Ohio and the Potomac. 
1ss0. 1881. 1882. 1883. 

Mobile & Ohio S130, 749 $150.4: 30 $155, ho $136,836 

Miles a 25 

Karn “pe r mile. 
Louisville & Nash- 

ville 

Miles 


Earn, per mile ; 
Mempiis & Chas.. 
Miles : 
Earn, pe rmile.. 
















E. Tenn .Va. & Ga, 3 $298 .134 
MND sy baseaves 200 10 0 
Earn. permile.. $263 $279 

Ches. & Ohio $316,787 $356,475 
Miles . fll 517 
Earn per mile.. 3538 S517 $6.2 10 $651 

Rich. & Danviile.. $145.639 $153,682 $244,350 S272 HZ 
Miles are et St 451 a7 797 
Earn. per mile.. $523 Sua $336 $560 

Total $2,270,879 
BGO vcs exexes 5,205 


Earn. per mile. 


Il. Cen., So. Div. 
BOG .ccskaneue one 
Eurn. per ‘mile... 

Lex. & big Sandy. 

Rich. & Dan. con 
trotied lines... 259,137 
Ps dis bacewb 1,174 
Earn “per mile.. $221 


There remain many tile have not yet reported. 
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A larger proportion of the roads report in this section 
than in any other. The six that have reported for the 
four years we see have larger earnings per mile this 
year than in any other, andthe Mobile & Ohio is the 
only considerable exception to this. The three roads 
whose earnings are given for the last two years only 
also show large gains this year. The good crops of last 
year are evidently still felt in the South. 

Of Eastern roads we have, so far, reports only from 
the three following, which may pass for what they 





are worth : 
1880. 1881, 1882 1°83. 
Grand Truok..... $1,174,192 $1,241,870 $1,300,803 
ae + SRE ee 1,934 2.2 5 2,022 
Karn. per mile. $605 
N. Y. & New Eng $246,820 
Miles... 282 516 
Earn, per mile. . $746 $781 
err $243,8-0 
OS ae : 428 : 
Karn. per mile Sree $744 $1, 0 ‘7 





This isa very goodshowing, but the roads are not 
representative lines, and we may not argue that gen- 
erally Eastern roads have done as well. 

We now take up the three great railroad systems of 
the Far West that have reported: 


1889, 1881. 1882, 1883. 
Union Pacific. $1,934.215 $2,526,000 $2,300,009 $2,265,000 
Miles. . : 3 056 3 450 3.720 4 332 
Earn. per mile. $655 $752 $618 $524 
Denver & KR. 2.190 $: 548, 284 $489 400 $647.0 0 
Miles... .. " 505 847 1.066 1,645 
Earn per mile.. $737 $647 $459 $ 94 
Centra! Pacific... $1,840,067 $1,8$ 9.: 2465 $2,076,648 $2,0° 23, £00 
Miles .. : 28 3.006 2.97 
Earn per mile. $691 81 





. 34,146.472 $4,973.630 $4.: $4,938,000 


: | | 866.048 
Miles : 5.989 6.952 7.79" 8.947 
Earn per miie.. $695 $717 $624 $52 





All these had smaller earnings per mile this year 
than in any other of the four, and all but the Denver, 
which has 54 per cent. more miles, had smaller total 
earnings than iast year. The decreases of the Union 
and Central Pacific, however, are much less than they 
have been in some previous months of this year. 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Earnings and 
Expenses. 


The earnings and expenses of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad (including the Burlington & Missouri River 





Railroad in Nebraska) in the month of June this year and 
last were: 
TRS3 1882. Increase. P.c 
Gross earn... . 31,937,916 $1,437,164 $509,752 24.8 
Expenses 921.041 72,157 7 
Net earn........ £994 688 $516,123 $478,565 92.7 
The great increase in gross earnings is nesrly all net, and 


thus the increase in net earnings is the enormous sum of 
$478,565, or 92%¢ per cent.—equal to 69 cents per share of 
stock. If we considered this alone we might suppose the 
road was enjoying extraordinary prosperity. But the reason 
why the gain large is because and net 
earnings were extraordinarily small in June last year—so 
much so as to attract universal attention and cause some 
anxiety among the stockholders. We made some comment 
on them when they were reported last year, and found suf- 
ficient explanation for the decrease in earnings in the almost 
total cessation of corn shipments, which are usually the 
largest item in the traffic of the road in June. Siuce the 
corn movement is very light this year also, it is encouraging 
to see so large a gain. 

For ten successive years the mileage, gross and net earn- 
ings of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad in June 
have been : 


is so gross 





Gross Working Net 

Years. Mile: “S. earnings, expenses. earnings. 
i, Se : $1,060,269 $402,067 4 $597,595 
175 948,105 7 
1876 1,099,300 
i 957,735 5 
BOtO. 006 897,090 26 5,398 
aoe 1,160,968 ] 548 941 
BD 6c aseces 1,682,956 : 848.6.3 
eee 2.083, 802 962,788 eee 
1882.... 21,041 516,1°- 
1883 993,228 BOL BSe 

We see bere that though the gross earnings this 
year were $500,000 more than last year, they were $146, 


000 less than in 1881, 
for abnormally large earnings as last year was for abnor- 
mally small ones. ‘he Denver line was openin June last 
year, but that was the first month it was open. The earn_ 
ings per mile were 8768 in 1581 and $600 this year. The 
working expenses were larger than in any previous year, 
as was to be expected with the larger mileage. 
earnings, though $478,000 more than last year, were $126,- 
000 less thanin 1881, They were never equaled in any 
other June, however, and in spite of the larger mileage show 
a very satisfactory return. 

For the half-year ending with June the earnings and ex- 
penses of the last two years cc mahok as follows : 


which, however, was as remarkable 


The net 

















1883. 1882. Increase. a 
Gross earn. - $11,405,203 $9 ee a G16 $2,249,587 24.6 
Expenses. . 6,023,656 265,363 763,553 16.3 
Net earn .-$5,081,347 $2,890,513 $1,491,034 38.3 


The gain in gross earvings is large, and in net earnings it 
is very large—nearly a miilion and a half. The increase in 
the capital of the company—stock and bonds—aside from 
the issue to purchase Hannibal & St. Joseph stock, requires 
about $650,000 more than last year to pay interest and the 
8 per cent. dividends. The Hannibal & St. Joseph issue 
will require about $450,000 more, but doubtless dividends 
on the preferred stock will provide for at least $250,000 of 
this. Thus the increase of net earnings in the first half of 
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this year would appear to be $640,000 more than the in- 
crease of interest:and dividends for the whole year, which 
is 92 cents per share of stock. 

For eight successive years the earnings and expenses of 
this road in the first half of the year have been : 








Gross Net 

Ye ear, earnings. Expenses. earnings. 
$2,994,534 $2,691,044 

3,6: 3,34' 42 2,18".595 

Pea 6 417,790 3.643.571 2,774,219 
, ers 6 510.259 3,6 9,367 2)880*72 
Dae sahhvsses weeee 9 659.605 4.647.724 5,011,881 
Pr 9,098,547 4 910.604 4.157,943 
ere 9,155,616 : 265, 103 3,890.513 
ROG 565 cece, onsaeeas 11,405,203 6,025,656 5,581,547 


Thus the gross earnings of the six months this year bave 
been much larger than in any previous, end also the ex- 
penses, leaving the net earnings, however, larger than ever 
before, though only $370,000 more than in 1880, which was 
a wonderfully ssaitdtina year, 


Record of New Railroad Coestestion. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

East & West, of Alabama.—Extended westward to Broken 
Arrow, Ala., 25 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

New York, West Shore & Bujffulo.—Track laid from East 


Buffalo, N. Y., east to Bowmansville, 10 miles. 
Northern Pacific.—Extended from Missowa, Montana, 
eastward 30 miles, and from Helena west 22 miles. The 


Yellowstone Park Branch is completed to a point forty-two 
miles south of Livingston. Montana, an extension of 37 miles. 

West Pennsylvania d& Shenango Connecting.—Cuompleted 
from Coalville, Pa., southward to Butler, 22 miles. 

This is a total of 145 miles of new railroad, making 2,942 
miles thus far this year, against 5,782 miles dapat - the 
corresponding time in 1882, 3,180 miles in 1881, 2,704 
miles in 1880, 1,846 miles in 1879, 1,005 miles in 187 8. 943 
niles in 1877, 1.231 miles in 1876, 607 miles in 1875, 916 
wiles in 1874, 2,028 miles in 1873, and 3,485 miles in 1872. 


CHIcAGO THROUGH RAIL SHIPMENTS EASTWARD for 
the week ending Aug. 7 for four successive years have 
been : 

1880. 1881. 1£82. 1885. 
pane . 42,789 54,090 24,813 33,487 


This complete pool report for the first time includes the 
shipments by the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, and the 
Chicago & Atlantic, and consequently the total Chicago 
through shipments eastward in this as well as previous 
years, We see that they were 8,686 tons (35 per cent.) 
than last year, when the rate was the same, but 
21,203 tons (39 per cent.) less than in 1881, when the rate 
was 40 per cent. lower than now, and 9,302 tons (2184 per 
cent.) less than in 1880, when the rate was a fifth higher. 
The earnings from these shipments, approximately, were : 

1880 1881. 188°. 1883. 
$256,734 £164,070 $124,065 $167,432 

But the six roads which bave had tbe whole of this traffic 
heretofore had but 86.7 per cent. of it this year, and their 
arnings from it consequently were but $145,618, which is 
less than in either 1880 ur 1881. The percentage carried by 
each line during the week in each of the last three years has 
been : 


more 


NE: 
Mich. Lake Ft. C. St. L. C.&CE 
Cen. Shore. Wayne. . ae B.&O, At. st. L. 
ISB... 15.3 15.9 2008 15 8.6 8.0 5.3 
1882.... 27.3 19.3 31 l 7) 3 1.9 ans 
1881 29.9 24.1 S24 8.1 3.7 





The two new roads have a much smaller proportion of the 
traffic than in some previous weeks—at least the Chicago & 
Atlantic has. The Vanderbilt rcads suffer especially. Of 
the shipments carried by the six roads in operation last 
year, the Michigan Central this year carried but 17.7 per 
cent. and the Lzke Shore 18.3 per cent , in all 36 per cent., 
against 46.6 last year and 54 in 1881. In the last named 
year these two roads carried 29,532 tons, and in 1882 
11,563 tons, against 10,463 tons this year. 

For seven successive weeks the shipments by the six roads 
in the old pool have been, in tons : 
Week ending 





July 14. “Jul . July 3t. Auz. 7. 
27,456 21; 603 24,453 29 058 

There is a considerable gain over previous weeks in the 
last of these weeks, but the shipments remain very small for 
the season, and the incomplete report for the week to Aug. 





23,584 


11 indicates a decrease rather than an increase since. This 
report gives the total~eastward shipments, through and 
local, of flour, grain and provisions, as 26 808 tons, against 
27,921 in the previous week. Last year the shipments did 
not increase materially till the last week of August. The 


Chicago shipments must not be confounded with the total 
Northwestern grain Chicago does not feel the 
effect of the new crop greatly for some weeks after the grain 
shipments have become large. Stocks of grain have not 
been increasing at Chicago, and the only symptom (a very 
good one, bowever) of a greater demand for transportation 
is «» considerable advance in lake rates, which are 75 per 
cent. bigher than dur tacit most of July. 


movement. 








THE SOUTHEASTERN RAILWAY has been the subject of 
several reports during the past week, one being that it had 
been bought by persons in the interest of the Grand Trunk 
and the Central Vermont. It does not appear, however, 
that anytbing has been done. The people interested in the 
Canadian Pacific hold all the boads as security for their 
loan, and are said to have the option to purchase the road— 
presumably to purchase the stock, which probably 
nearly all held by Mr. Barlow and his associates. Were 
they or any one else to do this, they would have vo assume 
the floating debt, said to be large, and then be prepared to 


is 





pay the interest on the bonds, to prevent the Canadian 
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Pacific syrdicate from obtaining the road by foreclosure. 
As we showed last week, the net earnings ia the two years 
ending with June, 1882, came far short of meeting the in- 
terest, and it is not probable that they increased much last 
year, or will during the current year. 

It does not seem probable that the Grand Trunk ard 
Central Vermont would be willing to give $3,800,000 for 
these roads simply to keep the Canadian Pacific from get- 
ting them. ‘bey would not keep that road outof New 
England in that way. Only 100 miles of the road, it must 
be remembered, serves to connect Montreal with the Pas- 
sumpsic Railroad, and to suppose that the Canadian Pa- 
cific, with more than 3,000 miles of road west of Montreal, 
and the companies that make the line from Boston to con- 
nect with it, with several hundred miles of road, will go 
without a connection if they should lose the Southeastern 
is absurd. This fict will prevent either the Canadian 
Pacific or the Grard Trunk from paying more for 
the Southeastern than it is worth. Its value to them 
will be gauged approximately by its net earnings, 
which are very small. It is worth more to the New 
England companies, however—to the Passumpsic River 
or the Ceutral Vermont—than it can be to any one else, as 
it fits well into their existing systems, and gives them a 
northern terminus at an important traffic centre. But the 
Central Vermont might not be able to use it as a through 
line if it had it, as the Grand Trunk has a line of its own by 
which it interchanges freight with the Central Vermont 27 
miles south of Montreal, and at all events it could use but a 
very little of the Southeastern for a through line. It would 
seem, therefore, that the road is worth more to the Connec- 
ticut & Passumpsic Rivers Company than to any other 
company. It indeed already owns chiefly the 20 miles from 
Newport to Richford, which the Southeastern works under 
a lease ; but it is a very small company, and it will not lose 
the connection should the Canadian Pacific obtain the South- 
eastern. It is thus hard to see who has interest enough in 
the property to prevent its falling into the bands of the 
Canadian Pacific. Were the companies which form the line 
to Boston consolidated, as they ought to be, they would 
probably long ago have owned the Southeastern, or some 
other line to Montreal. 








THE MINNEAPOLIS MILLERS, who have probably on the 
whole enj yed lower freight rates for their flour than have 
existed anywhere else in the world, are now complaining 
that the low rates on grain shipped by way of Duluth puts 


them at a great disadvantage, unless grain rates 
to Minneapolis are reduced. It is imaginable 
that the rates from Duluth or, other Lake 


Superior ports may become so low that nothing can be done 
fur Minneapolis. Duluth is no further than Chicago from 
Buffalo by lake; if rates thence should be no higher than 
from Chicago or Milwaukee, it is not easy to see how it can 
be made as cheap for grair coming from North Minnesota 
and Dakota to go by way of Minneapolis. From Fargo, 
through or near which all grain from the Northern Pacific, 
the Red River Valley and Manitoba must pass, to Duluth 
is miles ; to Minneapolis, by the Northern 
Pacific, 263 miles (223 miles by the Manitoba); to 
Milwaukee, 537; to Chicago, 652 miles. It is not easy to 
see what the railroads northwest of Minneapolis—the 
Northern Pacific and the Manitoba—can gain by making 
rates on wheat lower to Minneapolis than to Duluth. The 
lines from Minneapolis to Luke Michigan, of course, are in- 
terested in having all the grain go by way of Minneapolis 
if pos-ible: and they may be expected to do all they possi- 
bly can to prevent the wheat’s going to Lake Superior, as 
in that case they cannot get it. But if lake rates from 
Duluth are no higher than from Chicago (they are some- 
what and probably always will be, but perhaps only a very 
little higher), they can do very little. Any charge what- 
ever on wheat or flour from Minneapolis to Lake Micbigan 
in that case would put Minneapolis at a disadvantage so long 
as navigation is open. The railroads, we believe, get 20 cents 
per 100 lbs. for carryivg wheat or flour from Mimneapolis to 
Chicago. This is 12 cents per bushel, or about four times 
the present lake rate from Chicago to Buffalo. Tbus with 
the luke rate twice as high from Duluth as from Chicago, 
the difference against Duluth would be but 3 cents per 
bushel. and even if the Northwestern railroads should carry 
at trunk-line summer rates they would have to charge over 
11 cents per 100 or 6.6 cents per bushel from Minneapolis to 
Chicago, Thus, with this wholly unprofitable rate Duluth 
would still have an advantage of 3.6 cents per bushel on 
all grain which reaches it as cheaply as Minneapolis. 

But Duluth has always been nearer to the Red River 
Valley—to the hard wheat region—than Chicago, and as 
near as Minneapolis; yet nearly the whole of the great flour 
manufacture of Minneapolis bas grown sioce the railroads 
were built tc Duluth, and the Northern Pacific has found it, 
or thought it, necessary to change its chief terminus from 
Dulath to St. Paul and Minneapolis, Duluth has never 
heretofore received an important amount of grain—never as 
much as 4,000,000 busbels of wheat; and last year, when 
the productiou of the district most accessible to it was much 
greater than ever before, less than 3,200,000 bushels of 
grain of all kinds. Why it should suddenly become a for- 
midable competitor of Minneapolis we do not understand. 
Perhaps, however, considering the relative situations, the 
puzzle is that it kas not received more grain heretofore. 
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THE MOVEMENT OF NEW WHEAT continues very light 
for the season, though it has increased largely since the third 
week of July. ‘To show the course of the wheat movement 


definitely we give this week the average weekly receipts of 
wheat at the eight Northwestern markets in June and the 












actual receipts in each of the five weeks following, for five 
successive years : 
1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Av. in June... 1,324,148 922,424 1,562,112 627,57 857,966 
veek to 
gl er 1.734.275 913,508 1.044.166 848,580 445,595 
pail: Seana 2, 13,533 2,281,240 1,135,423 1,595,224 462,833 
* - Winpacexs 2,455,596 3,209,537 1,198,660 3.101.184 61: 570 
~~ 2,732,407 3.456,718 1,711,00] 3,986,077 238,932 
Aug. 4. . 2,624,154 2,754,772 1,767,390 3,459,361 1,546,574 


In every year except 1881 and this year there has been a 
marked increase in wheat receipts in the second week of 
July, and there was also in 1878, which is not given in this 
table. In 1881, however, the increase did not appear until 
the fourth week of July, and then was small, and in the 
last two weeks in the table wheat receipts that year but 
little greater than in June. This year again the increase did 
not come till the fourth week of July, and then was very 
small, and in the week to Aug. 4, the receipts were less than 
in the corresponding week of 1881, even. The increase in 
the last named week over the June average was 689,000 
bushels this year; last year it was 2,832,000 bushels, in 1881 
(bad harvest) 205,000, in 1880 1,832,000, and in 1879 it was 
1,300,000 bushels. Were we to go back to 1878 we should 
find a similar great increase from the June average (789,- 
417 bushels) beginning the second week of July, and reach- 
ing 2,094,600 bushels in the week ending Aug. 4. These 
statistics confirm in a remarkable way the reports of a very 
light winter wheat crop. The movement so far has been 
much lighter thanin 188l even. There doubtless may be 
and are some other causes besides a small production whici 
have tended to make the receipts exceptionally small of 
late, but that must have been the chief cause of the small 
wheat receipts since the middle of July. 








THE Crop PROSPECTS, as reported by the Department of 
Agriculture for August 1, show the condition of spring 
wheat to be the same as last year at the same time, and bet- 
ter than in any previous year since 1877. The acreage is 5 
per cent. greater this year, and as the yield of spring wheat 
was 117 million bushels last year, with no injury to the 
crop during harvest, or after Aug. 1 (and there has been 
none to speak of), the crop should be about 123 millions 
this vear, or six millions more than last year. But the most 
favorable accounts of the winter wheat crop (which is all 
harvested) indicated that it was about 90 millions less than 
last year, so that we seem likely this year to have 
a total crop of about 420 millions, against 504 last year. 
There was, however, a decrease in acreage, which would, 
with the same yield, have lessened the production of winter 
wheat 14 millions, and of all wheat nine millions. The fate 
of the spring wheat is now settled substantially, though in 
Minnesota avd Dakota a large part, perhaps the larger part, 
remuins to be cut, and some damage from bad harvest 
weather is possible. 

Corn has generally been doing well, but is late, and there 
has rarely if ever been a season when an early frost was so 
much to be feared: in fact, the frost must be late not to do 
great damage everywhere north of the latitude of Spring- 
field, Tl. 

Cotton bas suffered much from drought in Texas, Georgia 
and South Carolina, and less in other states, but recent rains 
in most of these states have prevented the very great dam- 
age that was feared, and the same may be said of corn in 
Nebraska. 








LAKE Rates have advanced further within two weeks, 
and this week are reported as 314 cents a bushel for corn, 
and 3%4 for wheat from Chicago to Buffalo. Shipments 
are not large compared with previous years, but they are 
larger than before for some time, and there is said to be a 
scarcity of carriers in the grain trade. 

Canal rates have also advanced materially to 3 cents a 
bushel for oats, 4 for corn, and 414 for wheat, from Buffalo 
to New York, which are fully as high as last year, when the 
boats paid 1 cent a bushel toll. 

These advances are favorable to an increase in the rail 
grain movement, but they still leave the water rate from 
Chicago to New York about 814 cents for corn and 9 cents 
for wheat, against 14 and 15 cents by rail. 

Ocean rates meanwhile have declined. Two weeks ago 
quotations were 44d. to 5d. per busbel for grain by steam 
from New York to Liverpool; last Wednesday they were 
334d. to 4d. The decline in vcean rates about equals the 
advance in inland rates. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Locomotive Building. 


Mr. A. B. Underbill, Superintendent of Motive Power of 
the Boston & Albany road, has applied to a new freight en- 
gine built in the Springfield shops of that road a novel ap- 
paratus for throwing part of the weight of the tender upon 
the driving wheels of the engine, in order to increase the ad- 
hesion. Tue coupling by which the tender 1s attached to the 
locomotive consists of levers and cams so arranged that the 
coupling itself constitutes the lifting apparatus and acts au- 
tomatically. 

The shops of the Central Division of the Philadelphia & 
Reading road at A-~bley, Pa., have just completed a new 
passenger engine with 5 fs. 8 in. drivers, 


Car Notes. 


_ The Terre Haute Car Works in Terre Haute, Ind., have 
a a number of flat cars for the Panama Rail- 
road, 

The Northern Pacific shops at Tacoma, Wash. Ter., are 
building several combined mail and passenger cars and a 
number of fiat cars fur the road. 

The Dalias Car & Agricultural Implement Works in Dallas, 
Tex., were sold Auz. 7 to satisfy several judgments, and 
were bought by J. B. Wilson for $5,900, subject to a murt- 
gage for $12,500. The purchaser intends to start up the 
works soon. 





Milliken, Boyd & Co. in Youngstown, O., are building a 
number of freight cars for the Pittsburgh, Cleveland & 














Toledo road. They are also building a number of Good- 
win’s patent dump cars. is 

A company has been organized at Lexington. Ky., to 
build shops in thet town for the manufacture of cars. The 
capital stock is to be $500,000, and it is proposed to build 
wagons as well as cars. 

Bridge Notes. 


The Keystone Bridge Works in Pittsburgh are very busy, 
having a number of orders on hand for bridges to be built. 
The works of the National Bridge Co. in Montreal, 
Canada, are completed and ready for business, The machin- 
ery is driven by a Westinghouse automatic engine of 60 
horse-power. 


Iron Notes. 


Topton Furnace in Berks County, Pa., will be started up 
shortly by Wm. M. Kaufman & Co., the lessees. 

The E. & G. Brooke Iron Co. has put its No, 1 furnace at 
Birdsboro, Pa., out of blast, after a run of three years and 
five months. : 

The Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co. is running its works in 
Pittsburgh full double turn. 

The men employed by the Bethlehem Iron Co. in Bethle- 
bem, Pa, have abandoned their organization, and are gen- 
eraliy returning to work. 

Dilworth, Porter & Co. in Pittsburgh are turning out 
100 tons of railroad spikes & day. ; 

The Newburg Furnace Co. has sold its Emma Furnace in 
Cleveland. O., to the Union Rolling Mill Co., and the fur- 
nace will be put in blast at once. ; 
The blast furnace of the Manchester Iron & Steel Co. in 
Pittsburgh will be kept in blast for the present. 

Princess Furnace at Ashland, Kyv., bas been sold to par 
ties who will, it is said, take it down and use the material in 
building a new furnace near Lowmoor, Va., on the line of 
the Chesaneake & Ohro road. 

The Vulcan Tank & Boiler Works in Pittsburgh started up 
last week, after a long stoppage. 

Manufacturing Notes. 

The Westinghouse Machine Co. in Pittsburgb has recently 
sent a Westinghouse automatic engine of 60 horse-power to 
the Tucson Electric Light Co. in Tucson, Arizona. An en- 
gine of the same pattern and of 125 horse-power was re- 
cently delivered to the Allegheny County Light Co. in Pitts- 
burgh, making seven of these engines in use by thatcompany. 
Asmall engine of the same make used in Pittsburgh is 
coupled direct to a six-light dynamo, and has ofen been run 
for a week without stopping, making 1,000 revolutions a 
minute, 

Cc. B. Rogers & Co. in Norwich, Conn., recently shipped 
two beavy planers to Sydney, New South Wales, to fill an 
order. 


General QMailraad Wews 


‘MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows: . 
Albany & Susquehanna, annual meeting at the office in 
Albany, N. Y., Sept. 4. 3 
Richmond & Danviide, special general meeting, at the 
office in Richmond, Va_., Sept. 12, at noon. 
Dividends. 


Dividends have been de lared as follows : 

Middletown & Crawford, 3 per cent., semi-annual, pay- 
able Sept. 1. 

North Pennsylvania (leased to Philadelphia & Reading), 
2 per cent., quarterly, payable Aug. 25, to stockholders of 
record Aug. 15, This company increases its dividend from 
134 to 2 per cent., under the terms of the lease. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 


The Road-Masters’ Association of America will hold its 
first regular meeting in St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 12. 

The Master Car-Painters’ Association will hold its annual 
convention in Baltimore, Sept. 19. 

The New England Road-Masters’ Association will hold its 
first annual meeting in Boston, Sept. 20. 

The American street Railway Association will hold its 
next meeting in Chicago, Oct. 9. 

The American Institute of Mining Engineer's will hold its 
autumn meeting in Troy, N. Y., during the second week in 
Ociober. 

The General Time Convention will bold its fall meeting at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel in Chicago, Oct. 11 

The Southern time Convention will bold 
at No. 46 Bond street, New York, Oct. 17. 

The American Association of Railroad Superintendents 
will hold its fali meetung in Washington, Oct. 23, 

Western Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents. 

A meeting of the Association was held in Chicago, Aug. 8, 
There were present G. H. Smith, St. Louis & Cairo; R. 8. 
McMurray, Central lowa; James Charlton, Alton; Perceval 
Lowell, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; William Hill, Cbi- 
cago & Eastern Iilinois; M. L. Ettinger, Chicago & Iowa: 
A. V. H. Carpenter, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul: W. H. 
Stennett, Chicago & Northwestern: J. J. Blower, Pekin & 
South we-tern; Sohn Egan, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis & Chicago: D. Edwards, Cieveland, Colombus, Cin- 
cinnati & Indisnapolis; H. M. Bronson, Indiana, Blooming- 
ton & Western: H. R. Dering, Jeffersonville, Madison & 
Indianapolis: W. Smith, Lake Erie & We-tern; J. W. Moss, 
Louisville & Nashville; B. B. Anderson, Peoria, Decatur & 
Evansville; E. A. Ford, Pennsylvania Company: C. C. 
Cobb, Pittsburg, Cincinnati & St. Louis: D. Wisbart, St. 
Lou's & San Francisco; J. M. Ch sbr: ugh, Vandalia Line; J. 
C. Ernst, Chicago. St. Louis & Pittsburgh; J.C. Buchanun, 
Sivux City & Pacific: S. W. Snow, Chicago & Atlaniic; J. 
M. Hall, Wheeling & Luke Erie; P. W. Teasdale, Chicago, 
St. Paul & Omaha; E. F. Dudge, St. Paul & Duluth. Pres- 
ident H. C. Townsend not being preseat, Mr. A. V. H. 
Carpenter was chosen Chairman. Mr. J. M. Chisbrough 
acted as Secretary. 

The forenoen session was taken up in discussing the 
question of rates on theatrical baggage. _ Is was finally 
agreed to adopt the ugreement recentiy made by the roads 
in the Chicago Association, limiting the amount of haggage 
to each theatrical ticket to 250 pounds, the same as on 
commercial baggage. Donkeys, educated goats, dogs, etc., 
will not be received by the railroads, but must be sbipped 
by express, : 

The afternoon session was principally occupied in dis- 
cussion as to the mainteuance of rates from interior points, 
but no action was taken on account of the smali attendance 
at the meeting. 

Cincinnati Railroad Club. 

This recently-orgavized club purposes making an_ effort to 
secure permanent quarters. It is proposed to build a club- 
house with a large room for meetings, and sma)ler rooms to 
be used for a library, a reading-room_and for s: cial gather- 
ings. The meeting-room can be used for official and other 
meetings, as well as for these of the club, It is thought that 
$5,000 will be sufficient, and an effort is to be made to raise 








‘its fall meeting 





that sum. 
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ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


\fchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The following circular 
from Traffie Manager J. F. Goddard is dated Aug. 

‘For the purpose of encouraging immigration and the 
greater development of the resources of the couutry tribu- 
tary to this line the department of immigration is hereby 
created. Mr. G. B. Schmidt, heretofore European Agent, is 
appointed Commissioner of immigration in cbarge ‘of this 
department, with beadquarters at Topeka. Appointment to 
take effect this date.’ 


Denver & Rio Grande.—It is understood that the presi- 
dency of this company has been offered to Mr. A. J. Cassatt, 
but it is still uncertain whether he will accept the office. 


astern Maine.—This company has elected Eugene Hale 
President: G. W. Kimball, Vice-President and Treasurer: 
L. A. Emery, Clerk. The road is leased to the Maine Cen- 
tral. 


Georgia Railroad Commission.—The Governor of Georgia 
has reappointed Major Campbell Wailace a member of the 
Board of Railroud Commissioners for a second term. 


Harrisburg & Southwestern.—Mr. Robert H. Sayre, of 
Bethlehem, Pa., is President of this new company. 


Viddletow & Cr awfor d,—At the annual meeting in Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., Aug. 7, the following directors were chosen: 
BE. M. Mz hk H. R. Wilcox, Albert Bull, Samuel Robert- 
son, R. M. Crosby, Alex. Thompson, Hugh J. Jewett, H. R. 
Blanchard, Robert Harris, Thomas C. Platt, B. W. Spencer, 
Kk. S. Bowen, A. R. Macdonough. 


Vew York, Danbury & Boston.—This company bas been 
organized with the following directors: George W. Bar- 
tholemew, Pliny Jewell, ea Conn.; Wm. P. Aben- 
ag ee Burdsell, Quintard, Portchester, N. 
x; : Bergholz, om Fcotelle N. Y.; H. W. Ford, R. 

iaasea, D. H. MeAlpin, J. L. Macaulay, Christopher 
Bn r, ©. J. Osborne, New York. 


New York , Ontario & Western.—Mr, John Babcock hav- 
ing resigned his position as General Road-Master, the office 
is abolished, and each division road-master will hereafter 
report to his division superintendent. 


Norfolk Southern—At the annual meeting in New 
York, Aug. 15, the following directors were chosen ; James 
Benedict, Edmund W. Corlies, Henry J. Cullen, Jr., Wm. 
G. Dominick, Wm. H. Male, Wm. H. Phillips, Alfred H. 
Porter, John N. Whiting, George C. Wood. 


Pensacola & Atlantic.—Mr. C. W. Gorringe is appointed 
General Freight Agent and Mr. F. C. Shepard General Pas- 
senger Agent, succeeding Mr. Barnard Brown, resigned. 


orfsmouth & Dover.—At the annual meeting in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Aug. &, the following directors were elected: 
Frank Jones, Daniel Marcy, Joseph A. Walker, Jobn §. 
Treat, Coarles H, Sawyer, Frank A. Christie, James G. Lo- 
throp. ‘The road is leased to the Eastera Railroad Com- 
pany. 


ostal Telegraph Co.—Mr. John W. Mackey has been 
chosen a director and president of this company in place of 
J. B. Ehrhardt, resigned. It is said that Mr. Mackey has 
agreed to put a large amount of capital in the company. 


Richmond & Danville. —At a meeting of the board, held 
Aug. 10, Messrs George F. Baker, Calvin 8. Brice, George 
S. Scott aoe George L Seney were chosen directors in place 
of Jobn T. Braneh, Robert Harris, T. M. Logan and A. D. 
Siena, resigned. The new directors are members of the 
Seney syndicate, which now holds a large interest in the 
stock. The beard subsequently elected Calvin 8. Brice 
First Vice-President, in plaee of T. M. Logan, resigned. 


Rome, Water'own & Cgdensburg.—Mr. H. M. Britton 
will hereafter act es Purch»sing Agent, with office in Oswe- 
go. N. Y. Mr. Britton is General Manager of the road. 

Mr, ©. L. Martin is appointed Auditor, with office at 
Oswego. N. Y. 

Mr. J. D. Remington is appointed Assistant Superintend- 
ent of the Eastern Division, which comprises all of the road 
east of i hlind, with office at Watertown, N. 

Mr. H. Chauncey is appointed Assistant Superintend- 
ent of in Western Division, which comprises ali of the road 
west of Rich'and, with oftice at Oswego, N. 

Mr. G. H. Haselton is appointed Superintendent of Motive 
Power and Machinery, with office at Oswego, N. VY. These 
appointments took effect Aug. 8. 


St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute.—Mr. B. F. Blue has been 
appointed General Freight and Passenger Agent of the 
roads operated by tbis company, to succeed H.S. De Pew, 
resigned: appointment and resignation to take effect Sept. 
1. Mr. Biue was recently on the Chesapeake, Ohio & 
Southwestern road. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—Col. Edward A. Flint 
has been appointed Chief Engineer by the Receiver. 


PERSONAL. 





-Mr. Barnard Brown bas resigned bis position as Gen- 
eral Freight and Passenger Agent of the Pensacola & At- 
lantie road, 


—Mr. H. S. DePew has_ resigned his position as Genera! 
Freight und Passenger Agent of the St. Louis, Alton & 
Terre Haute road. 


Hon. George Marston, a prominent lawyer and for four 
years Attorney-General of Massachusetts, died at his resi- 
dence in New Bedford, Mass., Aug. 14, aged 61 years. He 
was a director of the Oid Colony Co. for a number of 
years 


—Mr. Jobn Babcock, who bas been Roud-Master of the 
New York, Ontario & Western road for some 10 years past. 
has resigned that position to become Superintendent of the 
— of the West Shore & Ontario Terminal Co. at Wee- 
hawken,. 


—Mr. Robert E. O’Brien has resigned his position of As- 
sistant Manager of the Oregon Railway & Navigation Co., 
his duties as Manager of the Northern Pacific Terminal Co. 
and Chief Engineer of the Oregon & Transcontinental Co. 
claiming bis undivided attention. 


~Mr. W. J. Palmer bas resigned his position as President 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Railway Co., preferring to de- 
vote his time to his duties as President of the Mexican Na- 
tivnal Construction Co, and the Colorado Coal & Iron Co. 
The board passed resolutions accepting bis resignation and 
thanking bim for his labors on behalf of the company. 


—The inventory of the estate of the late Chester W. Cha- 
pin shows that he was the possessor of 4.000 sbares of Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad stock valued at $613,160; 429 shares 
of Boston & Maine valued at $61,428.12; 24 shares of Bos- 
ton & Providence at $3,360; 1,360 shares of Connecticut 


River Railroad at $190,040; 517 shares New York, New 


Haven & Hartford Railroad at $85,879.63: 2,466 shares | 


Ware River Railroad at $308,000, and 1,000 shares of the! 


New York Elevated Railroad at $110,125. 


—Mr. B. F. King, Supervisor of Trains of the Pittsburgh 


Southern Division of the Baltimore & Ohio, was instantly | 


killed on the afternoon of Aug. 10. He was riding through 
Washington, Pa., on the engine of a freight train, when the 
draw-bar between the engine and tender broke and he was 
thrown down on the track, the wheels of the tender and 
several cars passing over him. Mr. King was 40 years old, 
and had been on the Baltimore & Ohio some time, bav- 
ing been previously for 13 years a conductor on the Alle- 
gheny Valley road. 


—Chief Engineer Wainwright, of the Pittsburgh, Mc- 
Keesport & Y oughiogheny road w as recently presented with 
a handsome gold watch by the members of the Engineer 
Corps of the road. Mr. P. F. Brendlinger made the presen- 
tation, and the speeches made are given in full as a model 
for similar occasions: 


Brendlinger—‘‘ Here isa watch.” 
Wainwright—“ Is this a wate h ¢” 
Brendlinger—‘' It is, 





Wainwrigbt—* Thanks.” 


— Mr. Joseph A. Dodge, who died at his home in Plym- 
outh, N. H., Aug. 10, was born in New Boston, N, H., in 
1823, and received a little more than an ordimary educa- 
tion. When still a boy heceme to soston, and after work- 
ing foratime on the Middlesex (inal and afterward on 
the Boston & Lowell road, he was appointed Train-Master 
of the Concord road. When the Boston, Concord & Mon- 
treal road was first opened to Tilton, N. H., in 1848, he was 
made station agent at the terminus. A year later he was 
appointed Master of Transportation of the road, and in 
1857 he was appointed Superintendent, holding that 
position for 21 years, until 1878, when he was 
made General Manager. About a year ago he resigned 
on account of ill health and went to Southern California, 
where Le bought a house in Los Angeles, and where his 
health improved very much. A few months ago he returned 
to New Hampshire on a visit, but has never recovered from 
the fatigue of the journey. He leaves a wife and one child, 
a daughter, who is now married, He was three times elected 
to the New Hampsbire Legislature, and once declined 
nomination for Congress. He leaves a considerable fortune. 
Mr. Dodge was highly esteemed by his associates in business; 
on the death of John E. Lyon, the directors of the company 
elected him President, but he preferred the office of General 
Manager. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Aug. 4 are reported 
as follows: 


1883. 1882 Inc. or Dec, Pc. 
Anthracite... . 628,763 630,162 D. 1.399 0.2 
Semi-bituminous.. .-. 329,006 84,672 I. 44,354 52.2 
Bituminous, Penna.. 55,676 5°,112 ~=*ODz 5.564 10.7 
C..ke, Penna.... .. 65,524 44.987 I, 20,537 45.6 


The anthracite market is reported dull, and shipments 
continue large. Prices are still considerably below the com- 
pany’s list. 

Prices of semi-bituminous coals are also low, and it is 
said that some sales of Clearfield have been made at $3.50 
per too at tidewater, for steamer use. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the week 
ending Aug. 4 was : 








Coal. Coke. Total. 

Mined on line of road........... 123.369 52,750 176.119 
Received from other lines.......... 45,643 12,774 58.417 
Total. os icupee Semis 65,524 234,56 


The total tonnage this year to Aug. 4 was 6,937,853, 
against 6,423,736 tons to the corresponding date last year, 
an increase of 514.117 tons, or 8.0 per cent. 

The coal tonnage of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad for 
the seven months ending July 31 was as follows: 





1883. 1882. Increase. P. ¢ 
BNOOE. oc. sacs San eee 481,036 63.598 13.2 
See 52,235 re is) 
Totel......... 608.: 54 7D. 23 14.1 


The inc rease this year inc onl was in gas coal and in ship- 
ments from the New River Region. 

Chicago coal receivts for the three months from May 1 to 
July 31 were as follows: 


—-Anthracite.-— —Bituminous .— 

1883. 1882, 1883 1882. 

By lake eer .. 2. -B39,.239 256,063 97.032 61,014 
By rail....... ss Lina ee 106,013 567.271 459,101 
Wcaseuexas wes ee ee-409,962 2,076 664.3 303 520,115 
Per cent by rail........... 17.2 29.3 86.9 87.9 


The increase this year in anthracite was 46,886 tons, or 
12.9 per cept.; in bituminous, 144,188 tons, or 27.7 per 
cent. The increase in anthraciie receipts was entirely by 
lake, the rail receipts showing a considerable decrease. 

San Francisco coal receipts in July were €9,400 tons. 
For the seven months ending July 31 the receipts were 
365.000 tons, a decrease of 23,800 tons, or 6.1 per ceut., 
from last year. 

The official statement of anthracite coal tonnage for July 
and the seven months ending July 31 1s made as ‘follows by 
Mr. John H. Jones, Official Accountant, the statement in- 
cluding the entire production of antbracite coal, excepting 
that consumed by employes, and for steam and beating pur- 
poses about the mines: 

-— July.—— Seven months.— 

1883 1883 1882. 
*hila. € Read ' on ani) 4,671,763 3,560,173 
Central of J..., (2,026,481 5 1.745.399 — 2'304,445 





Lehigh Valley 497,741 3.346.470 3,168,435 
Del., Lack. & Ww. . 427.646 2.644.714 = .460, 393 
Del. & H. Canal Co 279.°: 62 1.810.423 bs 
Pennsylvania R. R. 240,609 1.449.578 R 
— me OCoalCo...... Wh. oe 774.780 756.383 
-L.EL& W. 2 183,353 137,680 





16.626,453 1 3.325,101 





Total.... 





Central of New Jersey tonnage is now included in tonnage 
of bige —" & Reading. Lehigh Valley tonnage for 
July, 1883, includes the production of the mines of the 


State Line ‘& Sullivan, amounting to 6,029 tons. In addi-} 


tion the tonnage credited above there were 42,748 tons 
transported from mines by Delaware & Hudson ‘Canal Co.., 
during July, which is included in tonnage of other interests. 

The : stock of coal on hand at tidewater shipping points, 
July 31, 1883, was 502,159 tons ; on June 30, 592,409 tons ; 
decrease, 90,150 tons, or 15 2 per cent., during the month. 

The decrease for the month was 141,563 tons, or 5.1 per 
cent.: increase for the seven months, 1,301,352 tons, or 
8.5 per cent. 

Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending Aug. 11, 
were 55,998 tons. The total shipments this year to Aug. 
11, were 1,435,686 tons, an increase of 838,911 tons, or 
140.5 per cent., as compared with the same period last 





year. 


F Sint & Pere Marquette .. 2", 
Floride Transit..... ...... 19 
Grand Trunk. - 8 
Green Bay, win, & St. P. 3. 
Guif. Col. F. see 72. 
| Tit. Central. Til. lines... 6. 
2), eee 2. 





| 
| 











Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Seven months ending July 31 R 









1882 Ine. or Dec. Pe 

Bur., Cedar Rap. & No.... $1, Pe 6.815 31, 489, 676 D. 0. 
Central Pacific .. ; 3.32 199 14 722.e i9 D. é 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 13 3 ° % I. 24 
tliz.,Lex &BS.. 4 50. 
Chi & West Michigan. bua + 
Cin., Ind., St. L & Ch 3 
Cc steve. , Akron & Col bssetce ‘ 
. Lansing & Ne........ 3 


Southern Div... 
Kentucky Central.. 
Marquette, H . & On 
Rich. & Danville lines 

Char ,Col & Aug 





em O mI ODN OR OKH WOR! 


tomo 
Sag 


~ 
on 





St at nt a Patt df a fy = pet met pet fd pe fe 
let el ee ee el ld = | le el —] |, 


e 
Net earnings...... 1.8 
Col. & Greenville. 85 
Net earnings.... 1:28 
Rich. & Danville......... 6.2 
Net earnings. 627 
Virginia Midiand........ 13 6 
Net earnings............ 308 
Western N. C....... 176.9'6 §?.8 
Net earnings ives 56,761 6.6.4 

St. L., Alton & T. H.: 
Main line piabeke G5=,446 742,085 I. 1.6 
Belleville line..........- 459,361 463.275 D. 5.3 
Scioto Valley....ccccrcsese 2aP,944 285,081 1. 1.4 


Six months e nding June 30: 
























Bur., Cedar Rap. & No.. $1,291,400 D. 0.8 

Net earning3........... , D. 24.7 
Danbury & Norwalk. I. 8.35 
Des M. & Ft. Dodge.... .. D. 20.7 

Net earnings D. 690 
Houston, E. & W. Texas. .. 20.6 

Net earnings.... ....... se 
Oregon & California...... + 

Net earnings. einaa ema . 
Union Pacific D. 387,265 37 

Net earnings.. is 277,653 4.6 
Utah Central D. 200,063 259 

Net earnings D. 177,941 37.5 

Month of June: 
Danbury & Norwalk..... 8 $isd 2.8 
Houston, E. & W. Texas.. Dz. 1461 G2 
Oregon & ¢ ‘alifornia. : . ae Ksas 

Net earnings ... ..ccoe. : 
Union Pacific.........ccee. 2 D. 

Net earniugs........ ... 1, 319, 07 a D. 
Utah Central............. ¢ { 37 Dz 

Net earnings..... éuee 38 06 75,578 D. 

Month of July: 

3ur., Cedar Rap. & No.. $195,080 $19","76 D. 
Boston, Hoosac T. & Ww. oy. 3P,967 29,856 I. 3 
Central Facific. 2,024, 2.076.648 D. 2. 
Ches. & Ohio 326,475 7 1 6.2 

Eliz , Lex. & Pig S. i. 6.5 
Chi. & West Mich Skies 3 £ 45 
Cin., Ind., 9 L. & Chi.... D. 81,898 14.6 
Cleve., Ak. & Col......... i 4,530 11.6 
Connotton V ‘alley » Seren a 7,6°3 30. 
Det , Lansing & No....... D. 1,639 13 
Fiint & Pere Marquette... A B5.W2t 24. 
Florida Transit. o I, 438 13.2 
Green Bay, vz in. & St P.. D. 44v 17 
ie ey tS Sere I. 75 
Ill. Cent , 1. lines....... D. 

Iowa lines... 8 

Sonthern Di aa i 
Kentucky Central. A 
Merquette, H & Ont....... dD, #052 20.8 
Richmond & Dan: ille lines: 

Charlot e,‘ ol. & Aug. I. 967 14.6 

Columbia & Greenville. x 0 . 

Rich. & Danville.... ... I. 27.92 11 

Virginia Midland...... °  € 244,931 196 

Li: ee 2 i 10,868 51.3 
St L., Alton, & T. H.: 

Main Line ........ D. 1.564 24.2 

ore tan pl L AMO. ..e. see ee D. 18.92) 25.5 
BONGO: VAUSF. 6. ccccccces Be 2, 64 4.5 
Fs anedlnelt Valley.. I. 28,820 63.2 

First week in August: 
Chi. & Alton......... I. 32 
Chi & E stern Iil.. D. 12.5 
Chi. & Grand Trun*.,,,... 8 3°6 
Chi., Mil & St. Paul... I. 209 
Chi. & Northwestern..... I. 92 

Chi., St P.. Minn. & O... I. 12.3 
De nver & Rio Grande.... I, 15,2 
Louisville & ‘ash...... A I. 197 
Northern Pacific I. 30.6 
St.L &San Fran......... I. 2.7 
St. P. & Duiuth........7 : 2 i. : 316 
Union Pacific. .......0.0. 660,000 D. 40,000 6.0 





Grain ‘Movement. 

For the week endirg Aug. 4 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past seven years: 

Northwestern shipments. 





Northwestern rs Atlantic 
Year. receipts. Total. r pee = rail. re oy 
‘oy ee tree 4.285.095 p ‘ 

1878 ... 4,872,921 

1879 ; 

1880 ~ 

1881 4,f 

1882..... 5.1 - 

1885 ... 5 5017, 993 4, 649, 343 1,362,401 





Thus the receipts of the Northwestern markets for the 
week this year were 757,000 bushels less than in the corres- 
ponding week of last year and smaller than in any corres- 
ponding week since 1877. They were, however, 831,000 
bushels more than in the previous week of this year, and 
were the largest since the middle of June, and with the 
exception of two weeks in June were the largest since 
March. 

The increase over the previous week was chiefly in wheat, 
but to a considerable extent in cern, which is some indica 
tion that better corn prospects are leading farmers to 
market their old stock more freely. If the increase were in 
in corn as far south as St. Louis, it might indicate only that 
harvest is over and the farmers have more time to haul 
grain to market, but it is chiefly at Chicago, which received 
more than three-fourtbs of all the corn. But the increase in 
wheat receipts is mainly at St. Louis and Toledo, which re 
ceive winter wheat almost solely, which they get froma 
territory much south of Chicago, where the barvest is early. 
Wheat, however, was but 30 per cent. of the total grain 
receipts this year, while in the corresponding week of last 
year it was 60 per cent. 

The shipments of these markets for the week this year 
were 480,000 bushels less than in the corresponding week of 
last year and Jess than in any other year since 1877, but 
were no less than 1,719,000 bushels (59 per cent.) more than 
in the previous week of this year, and were the largest since 
the iniddle of June. The shipments down the Mississippi 
were no less than 530,215 bushels, or 11.4 per cent. of the 
whole, which is twice as much as in any other week since 
April; but the rail shipments also ‘vere larger than before 
for six weeks, though not large. 

The Atlantic receipts for the week were 1,861,000 bushels 
less than in the corresponding week of last year, and less 
than in any other year since 1577—not half as great as in 
1879 or 1880. These also refivct the movement of the new 
wheat crop, as is shown especially by the arrival of 
1,012,000 bushels at Baltimore, which is the first port to 
feel the new crop. But the total grain receipts were but 
417,000 bushels more than the week before, and but about 
equal to the average weekly receipts in June. Compared with 
previous weeks of this year, New York received less than in 
any other week for three months, but the Baltimore receipts 
were the largest of the year with one exception. 
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Exports from Atlantic ports for the week ending Aug. 4 
for tour successive years have been : 
1880. 1881. 1882 1883. 


> 
Flour bbls . 125.992 168,265 144,066 








Grain in bu........ 7,055,953 4,434/519 4,0371498 2,204,318 
Total......... 7,595,917 5,001,283 4,794,690 2,852,615 


Thus the exports this year were 1,942,000 bushels (40 per 
cent.) less than last vear, 2,148,000 (30 per cent.) less than 
in 1881, and 4,743,000 (6214 per cent.) less than in 1880. 

San Francisco exports for July, the first month of the 
California crop year, were as follows, flour in barrels and 
- in bushels, flour being reduced to wheat in the 
totals : 


: 1883. 1882 Decrease. P. ¢. 
Flour coese « Mayeee 107.594 38,483 35.8 
WED uiienkeaies 689,092 1,714.442 1,025,350 59.8 


Total, bushels. 1,054,647 2,252,412 1.217.765 54.1 

The harvest in California was very late this year, and the 
new wheat has not yet begun to come forward freely. 

Exports of California barley by sea in July were 29,967 
centals, against 7,492 centals in July, 1881, an increase of 
22,475 centals, or 300 per cent. 

Crop Prospects. 

The United States Department of Agriculture bas made 
its report of the condition of crops Aug. 1. No report is 
made for winter wheat, which was all harvested by Aug. 1. 
The average condition of spring wheat is reported 97 per 
cent. of a fully good condition, which is the same as last 
year at the same date, but higher than in any previous year 
since 1877. Wuth this condition, and the same progress 
after Aug. 1 as last year, the larger acreage this year would 
make the crop of spring wheat just about 123 millions this 
year, against 117 millions last year. The decrease in winter 
wheat is not yet well established, there being especially very 
great differences in estimating the California crop 
(from about 40 million to 54 million bushels), but 
it is probably from 90 to 100 millions, and if the 
winter-wheat decrease is 90 millions, then our total 
wheat production this year will be about 420 millions, 
against 504 last year. There is now noroom for improve- 
mentin spring wheat. as itis fully grown where not fully 
ripe. It may be injured by bad harvest weather, but 
weather has been good so far and probably half the crop 1s 
harvested. More than one-third of it isin lowa and Ne- 
braska, where most of the wheat was cut about the first of 
August; and at the beginning of last week barvesting was 
general as far north as the Winona & St. Peter Railroad. 

The report makes the condition in Wisconsin 90, Minne- 
sota 98. In North Dakota, Cass and Richland counties 
promise a better yield than last year (when it was below the 
uverage), but the other counties a lighter yield. In South 
Dakota, the wheat is better than last year. The prospect in 
Minnesota is said to be for an average yield of 131¢ bushels 
per acre, though the condition is but 98. The average yield 
in Minnesota has been but 12.3 bushels per acre for five 
years past, and 1314 bushels per acre is 110 per cent. of this 
average. In the last five years there has been no year when 
the Minnesota average has been as much as 131% bushels, 
but this year an unusual proportion of the acreage 1s in the 
northwest part of the state, where the yield has always been 
much above the average of the rest of the state. 

The average condition of corn 1s reported to have im- 
proved only from 88 July 1 to 89 Aug. 1, against 83 Aug. 
1 last year and 99 in 1879, when the yield was larger than 
it ever has been since. ‘the condition was lower this year 
than it ever bas been before Aug. 1 since 1870, except ]:st 
year, but the acreage is so large that a production of 1,700 
million bushels is estimated, if notbing happens to injure 
the crop, against 1.617 last year, 1,195 in 1881, 1,717 io 
1880, and 1,755 in 1879. The corn is late, however, and 
the cool weather since Aug. 1 bas still further checked its 
growth,so that it is unusually liable to damage by frost. 
A loiling frost as far south as Springfield, I., would this 
year probatly destroy 200 million Lu-hels of corn, and with 
favorable weather hereafter, a frost bolding off till October 
the production might be 156 to 200 millions mor, 
than the Department bas estimated. Neither of these 
events is improbable; but perhaps because the summer so far 
has been unususliy cool there is more probebility than 
usual of a hot September and late frosts. The Depart- 
ment reports but slight improvement in corn in Juiy in 
Iilinois, Missouri and Kansas, which is certainly contrary to 
the tenor of other reports, which almost unitormly, so far 
as we have observed, have said that the improvement was 
great, though not enough in many or most places to make 
up for the bad condition July 1. A drougnat reduced the con- 
dition of corn in the Soutb during July, and the same result 
was caused in Michigan (where corn is not a very important 
crop) by too much rain. The condition Aug. 1 in leading 
corn-growing states is reported as follows: Ohio, 89; Indiana, 
95; Illinois, 86; Missourm, 83; Kansas, 97; Nebraska, 84; 
Iowa, 85; Wisconsin, 85; Michigan, 68; Kentucky, 97. Ino 
the North Atlantic States the condition is generally good: 
90 in New York, 101 in New Jersey, 99 in Pennsylvania, 93 
in Virginia: in the South Atlantic and Gulf States east of 
the Mississippi it is bad, 83 in North Caolina, 70 in South 
Carolina, 74 in Georgia, 80 in Alabama, and 87 in Mississippi. 
In the Southwestern States it is good: 100 in Louisiana, 93 
in Texas, 87 in Arkansas and 89 in Tennessee. 

The corn crops in the Northwest, owing to its very back- 
ward condition and the unseasonably cool weather in the 
first third of August. isreally in precarious condition. At 
this time it has usually little to fear except an early frost, 
the ears being fully developed and filling fast. Now it still 
needs growing weather, and a frost which in most years 
would uot be thought early—one in the last half of Septem- 
ber—would do great damage. 

Cotton the department reports to have fallen off in con- 
dition during July in every state except Virginia, which 
raises very little, and Tennessee, whieh raises much less than 
the states further south. The average for the whole country 
is reported as 84 Aug. lagainst 90 July 1. The greatest 
declines in condition are from 93 to 78 in Georgia and from 
91 to 80 in South Carolina. The averages in different states 
Aug. L were 87 in Virginia and North Carolina, 80 in South 
Carolina, 78 in Georgia, 93 in Florida, 83 in Alabama, 85 in 
Mississippi and Louisiana, 89in Texas, 83 in Arkansas and 
90 in Tennessee. The report says: ‘‘ While the relative 
condition of cotton, compared with returns of former years, 
is unpromising, the volume of the crup depends largely 
upon the more critical period from August to October.’ 

The condition of oats for the whole country Aug. 1 was 
100 and better than before since 1878, except last year. 

Barley averaged 95, the same as last year, but higher 
than in any other year since 1874. Pofatves rank 101. To- 
baceo, 88 

Reports since the department statistics (Aug. 1) show 
further damage to cotton, nearly all by drought, chiefly in 
Texas and South Carolina, but to a considerable extent also 
in Georgia, and somewhat in Alabama and Mississippi. The 
drought seems to have been relieved before the end of last 
week in South Carolina and Georgia by rains, which on 
the coast (at Charleston and Savannab) are reported to have 
amounted to 6.8 in. of rainfall—about equal to the average 
rainfall of two months, and six times as great as the July 
rainfall in many parts of Texas. Much damage that can- 
not now be repaired has been done by drought, but the 





weather hereafter will have a great effect on the yield, as 
the cotton plant, with favorable weather and late frost 
matures new balls until late in the fall or near winter, 
though the growth of the shrub is nearly determined by the 
end of August. 

Rains have come in time to save the corn in Nebraska, | 
which was suffering greatly from drought. 

Chicago-St. Louis Rates. 

A dispatch from Chicago, Aug. 15, says: “ A secret con- 
ference of officials of the three roads running between this 
city and St. Louis was held here to-day to make a truce in 
the fight over passenger fares which has continued for the 
past two weeks. It is understood that an agreement was 
made, and that the passenger agents of the roads will hold a 
meeting to-morrow to arrange details.” 

Colorado Pool. 


A dispatch from Chicago, Aug. 14, says: ‘‘ A meeting of 
representatives of tbe Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Union Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroads, comprising the Colorado 
poo), was held here this afternoon to consider the claim of 
the Atchison Railroad for an increased percentage from 
April 1 to July 1 of the present year, in view of the order of 
the Federal Court compelling it to pro rate its business witb 
the Denver & New Orleans road. ‘The day was occupied in 
hearing arguments on this question. The matter will be 
taken under advisement by the arbitrator, who will an- 
nounce his decision at Boston on Monday next, when 
another meeting of the Executive Committe of the pool is 
to be held to consider the question of a complete rearrange- 
ment of percentages.” 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Allegheny Valley.—Surveys have been made for an 
extension of the Plum Creek Branch from its present 
terminus at Saltsburg Crossing, Pa., southeast to the main 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Greensburg, a distance 
of about 20 miles. The branch is now 7 miles long, leaving 
the main line at Verona 10 miles from Pittsburgh. The 
extension would pass through a section rich in coal and iron 
ore, and would also complete a loop from Pittsburgh to 
Greensburg which might be useful. 








Atlantic & Pacific.—This road was formally opened 
Aug. 11, when a tratn crossed the bridge over the Colorado 
River with a number of officers of the roaa on board. Reg 
ular through trains have not yet begun to run. 


Augusta & Knoxville.—It is reported that the con- 
trolling interest in this road has been bought in the interest 
of the Central Railroad Co., of Georgia, It is said that the 
road will be leased to the Centrai, the lessee to pay interest 
on the bonds and 2 per cent. on the stock, provided the 
bondholders will agree to a reduction of the interest from 7 
to 6 per cent. They will probably be willing to do this in 
exchange for the Central guarantee, as the interest has not 
been paid regularly. Tbe road is in operation fro:a Augusta, 
Ga., to Greenwood, S. C., 70 miles. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The Maryland Board of Public 
Works has approved the company’s plan for the bridge over 
the Susquehanna River at Port Deposit on the new Phila- 
delphia Brancb. The plans provide for a bridge 90 ft. above 
high water and without a draw. The company engages to 
keep a tug in constant readiness to assist vessels to pass under 
tbe bridge, charging them nothing for the service. 


Boston & Lowell.—This company has lately completed 
at Lowell, Mass., a new engine-house wich stalls for 15 
locomotives, aud so designed that 10 more stalls can be 
added. Plats have been prepared for a repair shop of 
brick, 100 by 200 ft.. adjoining the engine-bouse, and work 
has been begun on the toundations, The old round-houes 
bas been pulled down, and its site is to be used for an exten 
sion of the freight house. 


Canada Southern.—This company has given notice of 
its intention to issue $6,000,000 new 5 per cent. second- 
mortgage bonds, the proceeds of which are to be used in 
payment for second tracks and otver additions to property, 
and for the new bridge over the Niagara River. The issue 
of these bonds was provided for in the agreement with the 
Michigan Central Co., uader which the road is now worked. 


Central, of Geo1gia.—An extension of the Blakely 
Branch of the Southwestern Division from Blakely, Ga., 
southwest to Columbia, Ala., is urged upon this company by 
tbe people on the line. The extension would be about 12 
miles lung, and the company will probably build it if a 
reasonable amount of local aid can be secured, 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The Nemaha Line 
of this company in Nebraska 1s now under construction 
from Tecumseh, its present terminus, west to Beatrice, 33 
miles Arrangements have also been made to continue this 
extension from Beatrice westward to a point on the main 
line to Denver. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—A dispatch from 
Milwaukee, Aug. 10, says: ‘Judge Dyer this morning 
rendered a decision in the famous case of William Barnes, 
trustee, against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co.,a case which, in its varied phases, has been litigated 
in the United States Supreme and Circuit courts for the past 
quarter of a century. 

** The decision of the Court is in favor of the St. Paul Rail- 
way Co., the decision of the special master being reversed. 
Barnes’ motion for a modification of the interlocutory decree 
so as to allow parties having claims based upon any of the 
$1,740,800 of vonds to present and support them was denied, 
the court reaffirming its former decision that these bonds 
had beenexchanged for stock in the Milwaukee & Minne- 
sota Co., and were therefore no equitable lien upon 
the mortgaged property. It is decided that as noth- 
ing had been presented concerning these bonds to the special 
master, the trustee, Barnes, cannot be permitted to consti- 
tute himself the agent of these bondholders, and that the 
claims sought to be enforced against the mortgaged property 
by the trustee and certain of the holders of the $1,740.800 
of bonds are inadmissible. The motion of other bondholders 
to be allowed to intervene is denied. The decision then turns 
to the special master’s report. It is stated that the Court 
did not kaow how much of the $259,200 of bonds were in 
any degree equitable claims upon the property, and a refer- 
ence was therefore made to a special master, who reported 
that $21,500 of these bonds, held by various claimants, 
amounting to about $90,000, with interest, were justly due. 

* itis deciled that these bondholders have at least tacitly 
consented to the Barnes foreclosure, and in consequencoe of 
their neglect to prosecute their claims, the claims should not | 
be allowed. They are inequitable and unjust, and al: bough 
tbe amount of the principal found due by the special master 
is comparatively small, yet to allow the claims would be to 
create a precedent for the paymeat of similar and larger | 
Claims. Besides, other rights have grown up which are en- 
titled to the protection of the law. The court, therefore, re- 
fuses to allow the bonds and interest coupons decided by the 
special master to constitute a len upon the property. The 
bill of complaint of the trustee named in the bonds, William 





Barnes, is therefore dismissed. But the case will not end 


here. Judge Dyer himself, in his preliminary remarks, 
stated that in preparing the decision Judge Drummond and 
himself had acted upon the presumption that the case would 
go to the United States Supreme Court.” 


Chicago & Western Indiana,—A dispatch from 
Chicago, Aug. 15, says: ‘* Ata meeting of the directors of 
the Chicago & Western Indiana road, held here yesterday, 
it was decided to accept the compromise ordinance making 
the terminus of the road in Chicago at Polk street, and it 
was also determined to enter upon the immediate erection 
of a depot building to cost $500,000, and covering the block 
bounded by Third and Fourth avenues and Polk and Tay- 
lor streets.” 


Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan.—It is proposed to 
extend this road from its present terminus at Anderson, 
Ind., southward about 45 miles to Shelbyville, where con- 
nection will be made with the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis & Chicago and the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indian- 
apolis roads. 


Cornwall.—Surveys bave been made for an extension of 
this road from Cornwall, Pa., southward through Mt. Hope 
to Manheim on the Reading & Columbia road. The dis- 
tance is about 10 miles. This will complete a short connec- 
tion between the Lebanon Valley and the Tremont branches 
of the Reading road on the north and the C olumbia Branch 
on the south, which may be very convenient fur shipments 
of coal and iron ore. 


Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette.—The Marquette 
Mining Journal says that this company has bought the 
docks and yards of the Cleveland Iron Co. in Marquette, 
Mich. This purchase is thought to have immediate relation 
to the proposed extension of the road from Marquette west- 
ward into the iron district. 


East & West, of Alabama.—Track on this road is now 
laid from the crossing of the Selma Division of the East 
Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia road westward to Broken 
Arrow, Ala., a distance of 40 miles, completing the con- 
nection with the coal fields. The road will soon be opened 
for traffic, when the force now employed on it will be trans- 
ferred to the section from the Selma Division crossing east 
ward to Cedartown, Ga., which will complete the road. 


Great American & European Short Line.—Dis- 
patches from Halifax and St. John say that the work which 
had been begun on this road in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick has been stopped, and that the contractors have 
not received their pay. A good deal of grading has been 
begun in Nova Scotia, but ia New Brunswick little has been 
done beyond making surveys. The scheme seems to have 
collapsed completely. 


Harrisburg & Southwestern. — This company has 
beeu incorporated to build a railroad from a point near 
Harrisburg, Pa., southwest to a point on the Maryland 
state line near Conococheague Creek. in Franklin County. 
It will be about 90 miles long, and will be generally paral- 
lel to the Cumberland Valley road. It is to be a branch of 
the Harrisburg & Western or Vanderbilt road, 


Harrisburg & Western.—Proposals will be received 
at the office of tee American Construction Co., in the Mills 
Building, New York City, until noon of Auyz. 31, for build- 
ing seven tunnels, aggregating about 36,000 linear feet, on 
the line of this road between Harrisburz, Pa., and the 
Yougbiogheny River, together with one section of about 
one mile in length at each end of each tunnel. Also for 
building the masonry of the bridge over the Susquehanna 
ttiver at Harrisburg. Plans, profiles and specifications can 
be seen, and ail necessary information obtained, at the offices 
of the division engineers at Harrisburg, Everett, Bedford and 
Somerset, Pa. 

The company will require satisfactory evidence from bid- 
ders of their responsibility and of their ablility to complete 
any work that may be allotted to them, in accordance with 
the terms of their bids, All proposals must be sealed and 
addressed to George H. Kent, Secretary of the American 
Construction Co., as above. 


Illinois Central.—This company reports the earnings 
of its lines in July as follows : 





1883 188°. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

ON ec ike caved $519,758 $616,782 D. $97.024 15.7 
In Iowa............... 147.495 3 7.443 5.38 
Southern Division..... 240.625 Il. 17,967 8.1 
Tetel.....05 v.00.+. MOOT BIS $979,492 D. 871.714 7.3 


The Land Department reports for July, 1883, sales of 
2,992.10 acres of land for $12,967.06. Cash coliectious on 
land accounts were $11.045.4% for the moxth. 

A new transfer boat 285 ft. long is being built at Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., for the Cairo transfer. It wili have two 
tracks on deck, each long enough to hold 9 box cars, and 
will have machinery of the most approved pattern. 


Indiana, Illineis & Towa.—This company offers to es 
tablish its repair shops in Kankakee, Ill., provided the people 
of that place will give 10 acres of land and $20,000 in 
money. 


La Crosse, Iowa & Southwestern.—A conditional 
contract has been made tor the construction of this road, 
which is to ran from La Crosse, Wis , southwest to Charles 
City, Ia., about 90 miles, with a projected extension to 
Kansas City. The board has resolved to increase the capital 
stock to $20,000,000 and to authorize the issue of $12,000, 
000 bonds. 

Maine Central.—At the stockholders’ meeting in Au- 
gusta, Me., Aug. 14, a committee of five was appointed to 
confer with the parties in interest and see if certain mocifi- 
cations cannot be made in the lease of the Eastern road to 
the Boston & Maine which are considered necessary to pro- 
tect the interests of the Maine Central. In the ev) nt of a 
tailure to secure the proposed changes, the committee is in 
structed to call another meeting. The stockholders ad- 
journed subject to the call of the committee. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—The graders 
on the extension of this road have pow nearly com- 
pleted their work some 18 miles beyond the Wisconsin line 
and into Michigan. Tracklaying 1s progressing slowly, bav- 
ing been very much delayed by the failure of rails to arrive 
when expected. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—It is stated 
that as soon as the extension of the McMinnville Bratch to 
Sparta is completed, work will be begun on a turther exten- 
sion from Sparta, Tenn., southeast to the coal mines at Bon 
Air. 


New York, Danbury & Boston.—This company bas 
been organized to build a railroad from the Harlem River at 
Second avenue in New York by way of Portcuester, N. Y., 
and Ridgefield, Conn., to Danbury, when counection will 
be made with tne New York & New Evgland road, giving 
that road a through line to New York. It is proposed to 
use the road-bed graded several years ago for the Ridgefield 
& New York road as part of the new line. 


New York Railroad Taxes.—The foliowing corpora- 
tions of New York state have reported to the State Comp- 
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troller at Albany the amounts of their earnings within this ! 
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Richmond & Danville.—This company’s statement | 


























state for the year ending June 30, 1883, as follows : | for July and the seven months ending July 31 is as fol-| 
Gross Tax lows : 
earnings. levied. | : ——-Seven months.—— 
New York Central.... ..$25,929.144 $141,647 | Gross earnings: 18833, 1882. 
Soc 2 Rn eee 1,009,412 5,347 | Char., Col. & Aug. $ $440.564 = $373,609 
Utien & Black River ....... 815,472 4,077 ; Col. & Greenville 411,891 370,420 
N._Y..C. Sleeping Car Co Lnoeneeiey (SMR aE 2,026 | Rich. & Danvill- 2.037.088 1.918.998 
Del. Lack. & W.. lessee Utica, Clinton & | Va. Midland 876,034 771,458 
Bingh ioe m roads .. 146.485 9732 | Western N. Cc. 176.916 115,707 
ih Fy RE Re 670,950 3,354 a oe intB SSS OE ees 
Del., Lack. & W., as lessee....... 3,160.05? 15,800 Total. $531.419 $ $463 061 $3,932,493 $3.550.192 
Lake Shore & Mich. So........ 1.021.401 5.107 Net earnings: 
Southern Central .. 508 480 2,042 | Char.. Col. & Aug, 14,119 589 186,078 71,185 
Boston, Hoosac T. & W. 119 520 1.597 Co!. & Greenville #17 3.069 122,906 4%,641 
Manhattan ....... 6 6,245 a 589 Rich & Danville 98,274 863,985 531,135 
Bulf., Pitts. & West ... Va. Midland 7, 37 820,539 234.586 
Syra., Chen. & N, Y.. | Western N.C 10,645 56.761 8 035 
Syra., Bing. & N. Y — _ — 
Sodus Bay & Southern.... .... Tota! 3179,.858 $123,292 $1, (550.5 269 
N swhurg. Dutch. & Conn ...... ew 
ce yp Oreos * Loss. 
Elmira ew if se ee & 387 The general result for ali the lines fur the seven months is 
Chania See 2 1,01 | 2n increase of $382,301, or 10.8 per cent., in gross earnings: 
Genesee + Ss eer tease tee xs cea n pede 49 | a decrease of $274,586, or 10.3 per cent., in expenses, and 
Olean , Brad. & W arren. .... | an increase of + 2656 887, or 73.6 per cent., in net earnings. 
Greenwich & Johnsonville ........... 179 | All the lines show heavy gains both in gross and net earn- 
Adams Express Co....... 58 | ings. 
a! res ag ne 134,980 on The gair is notable, because the comparison is with a very 
Shs ; good year. On the Richmond & Danville especially the in- 
The tax levied under the law i is one- e-half of 1 per cent. on : ‘ 


the gross earnings. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—Os the western 
end of this road track has been laid from Exist Buffalo, N. Y., 
east to Bowmansville, 10 miles, Tracklaying is also in prog- 
ress from Churchville to the Monroe County line and near 
Fairport, and the work was to begin at Red Creek this week. 

Plans for very extensive improvements at the Weehawken 
terminus of the road on the Hudson River bave teen made. 
The plons include a large passenger station and ferry-house, 


a nuwber of piers for shipping, transfer piers for local and 
through freight, two large grain elevators, coal docks, 


extensive stock-yards anda large slaugbter-house. These im- 
provements ere to be made by a separate corporation, known 
as the West Shore & Ontario Terminal Co., and this com- 
pany bes made arrangements to issue $12,000,000 bonds to 
be secured by first mortgage on this terminal property. 
The improvements, it is said, are to be made gradually, as 
needed fur the business of the road, and the bonds wall be 
issned as required to pay for the work. 


Northern Pacifie.—Work is now in progress on the 
branch from this company’s line to Seattle, Wash. Ter. 
‘This branch leaves the company’s line from Tacoma to the 
Carbonado mines at a point 10 miles northeast of Tacoma, 
and then runs northward 21 miles to a junction with a line 
running from Svattle to the Newcastle mines, about 10 miles 
from Seattle. Nearly all the grading of the 21 miles is com- 
pleted; and tracklaying has been begun. The line out of 
Seattle, which was of 3 ft. gauge, has been changed to 
standard gauge. The distance from Tacoma to Seattle by 
this line wilt be 41 miles. 

On the Yellowstone Park Branch the track is now laid 
from Livingston, Montana, southward 42 miles, leaving 
about 15 miles to be laid to completed. The tracklaying 
force has been temporarily taken off to assist in the comple- 
tion of the main line, but the work will be resumed as soon 
as the main line is opened. 

On the main line the track has been laid from Missoula, 
Montana, eastward 30 miles, and from Helena westward 2% 
miles, leaving a gap of 64 miles only. On this gap track- 
laying is progressing very rapidly. and it is expected that 
the rails will be connected by the last of August, or about a 
week in advance of the formal opening, which is now set for 
Sept. 8. 

The laying of the last rail and the formal opening of 
the road will take place in the presence of a large party of 
officers of the road and invited guests, and will be celebrated 
with much ceremony. Extensive preparations have been 
made tor the event. 

Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain.—This company 


mak+s the following statement for the first quarter of its 
fiscal year, from April 1 to June 30: 





1883. 188”. Ine. or Dee P.c. 

Earmings.... sss... $149,900 $154.00 D. $4400 2.9 
Expenses... 119,800 133,400 PD. 13,600 10.2 
Net earnings. $30,100 “$20 0,900 I ~ go. 200 44.9 
The gain in net earnings has been made entirely by a 


reduction in the working expenses. 
7U.92 per cent. of gross earnings this year, against 86.45 
per cent. last year. The month of July, it is stated, shows 
u considerable gain in gross earnings, as well as in net 
receipts, 


The expenses were 


Pennsylvania. —The grading of the Ridgeway & Clear- 
field Branch is now nearly completed, ani trac klaying has 
been begun. Tbe branch extends from Ridgeway, 


I >u. , On 
the Philad:Iphia & Erie Division, southward 27 miles to 
Falls Creek on the Low Grade Division of the Allegheny 
Valley road. It runs through a new coal district, and it 
will also be used, under contract, by the New York, Like 


Erie & Western Co, as a southern outlet for its coal busi- 
ness. This branch will probably be extended from Falls 
Creek southeast, about 20 miles to a connection with the 
Tyroae D. vision. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—Philadelphia papers re- 
port that this company intends to build a handsome passen- 
ger station in Philadelpbia on the block bounded by Callow- 
hill, Twelfth, lg cone? and Thirteenth streets, and that most 
of the property bas already been bougut for the company. 
‘The station, it is said, is intended to equal the Broad street 
station of the Pennsyivania road, 

\nother plan said to be under consideration is the build- 
ing of an elevated road through Willow street to the Dela- 
ware River, to make counection by ferry with the Pailadel- 
phia & Atl intie City road. 


Pine Creek & Susquehanna. -- This company has 


been organized to build a railroad from Pike Mills, in Pot- 
ter County, Pa., to Westport, in Clinton County, a distance 
of 40 miles, It is apparently to be an extension of the 


Addison & Northern Pennsylvania road. 


Postal Telegraph Co.—This company has taken Mr. 
Jobn W. Mackey, of the Bank of Nevada, as President. It 
is understeod that Mr. Mack-y will put in a large amount 
of capits al, and that the company will at once bezin to ex- 
tend its lines from New York to the principal Western and 
Southern cities. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—This 
te akes the following statement for July, 
ts fiscal year : 


company 
the first month of 





1885. L882. Decrease. P.c. 

Farnings...... $613,100 $853.200 $24 1.100 28.1 
Expenses w44,441 428, 15 184,534 450 
N.t earnings... $368,659 $424,22 24,225 $55,566 13.1 


wan he proportion of fixed charges for the month was $159,- 
7, leaving a surplus of $209,232 for tre stock. 


) yet, 


crease is remarkable, as the corn crop in North Carolina last 


year was a very goud oue, and there has been a much 
smajl+r quantity of grain carried southward than there 


was last year. 

Southeastern, of Canada.—It was announced on Aug 
10 that an offer to purchase this road hi id been made by a 
| syndicate ec ompose -d of George Db. C a of the National 


Conastructien Co., of New Jersey Ashley Hibbard and 
Walter Shapley, of Montreal; and James Mitchell, of Lon- 
don, England, for $3,800,000 cash. This amount, it was 


stated, would be sufficient to pay off all the liabilities of the 
road and leave Mr. Barlow asurplus. This announcement 
seems to have been premature, a!lthough members of the 
syndicate proceeded to make an inspection of the road. 


Later advices indicate that a sale has been agreed 
on, provided the option given the Canadian Pacific 
does not interfere, but what price is to be paid does 


not appear. The object of the syndicate stems to be to bvy 
the roud as cheaply as possible in the hope of making money 
by reselling it either to the Canadian Pavific or the Grand 
Trunk. It does not seem probable, however, that a pur- 
chase can be completed without some opposition from the 
Canadian Pacific, which probably does not want to pay 
more for the road than the amuunt it has already advanced. 


Telegraph Operators’ Strike.—The strike still con 
tinues, but is certainly growing weaker, partly by the in- 
evitable discouragement to the strikers resulting from i's 
long continuance, and partly from the failure of the rail- 
road operators to respond generally to the call to join in 
ithe movement. The operators have not given up hope as 
but every day’s delay necessarily weakens them, al- 
though there has been but little di sfectior vas yet. 

During the past week the Western Union Co. has had a 
good deal of trouble from the cutting of wires in New 

fork City and the neighborhood The work bas evidently 
bee on done by skilled hands, probably by some of the strik- 
ing linemen, without the knowledge or approval of the great 
body of the strikers. 


Texas & St. Louis.—The following description of this 
road, the completion of which was announced last week, i 
given by the St. Louis Globe-Democrat : 

“The completion of the Texas & St. Louis Railway 
bridge over the Arkansas River, as published in Sunday’s 
Globe-Democrat, opens for traffic a railroad of 3 ft. gauge, 
723 mileslong from its northern terminus at Bird’s Point, 
Mo., to its southern terminus at Gatesville, Tex. There is 
but one completed branch, and that runs from Pawpaw 
Junction to New Madrid, Mo., a distance of 6 miles. The 
branch from McNeil to Magnolia is graded and bridged, 
ready for the iron. The roud has a general southwesterly 
direction, and from its traversing a district peculiarly 
adapted to the raising of the Southern staple, is familiarly 
known as the ‘Cotton Belt Route.’ If you draw a line from 
Cairo through Maiden, Jonesboro, Clarendon, Pine Bluff, 
Camden, Texarkana, Tyler, Corsicana and Waco to Gates- 
ville you will about hit the general outline of the road. 

** Bird’s Point is on the right bank of the Mississippi, oppo- 
site Cairo, but Cairo is practically the place of arrival and 
starting of Texas & St. Louis trains, the transfer being 
effected by means of buge transfer boats. owned by the 
Illinois Central, with woich the Cotton Belt Line has a 

valuable traffic agreement. The sleepers of the Texas & St. 
LL uis run through to St. Louis, and similar arrangement is 
made for through freight when required to be carried with- 








out breaking buik. As the route from Cairo to East St. 
Louis via the Illinois Central to DuQuoin and St. Louis, Al- 





ton & Terr: Haute from Duquoin to East St. Louis is broad 
gauge, trucks are changed at Cairo on the Illinois Central 
hoist. Ten miles from Bird’s Point the Texas & St. Louis 
crosses the Iron Mountain at Belmont Crossing. At Paw- 
paw Juuction a branch runs 6 miles east to New Madrid. 
Fifty-six miles from Bird’s Point the read reaches Malden. 
All of the country thus far passe od through is fine wheat land. 
At Paragould the Cro wley Ridge Brarch of the Iron Moun- 
tain is crossed, and at Jone aaa connection is made with 
the Kansas City, Sprinefic ld & Memphis, which opens to 
Nettleton to-day. 
road is crossed and conection made with 


a narrow-gauge 


feeder, known as the Batesville & Brinkley Railroad. At 
Clarendon ¢ — is made with the Arkansas Midland | 
(narrow-gaug and just south of Clarendon the White 
River is crossed on a long and costly bridge. At Pine 
Biutf. 6 miles south of the Arkansas River, the Cotton Belt 
Line crosses and connects with the Little Rock, Mississipy i 
River & Texas Railway. From Malden to Ciarendon the 


country traversed is h-avily timbered with oak, gum, bois 
dare, hickory and walnut, but from Clarendon to 
Bluff the line runs through an elegant prairie. At Camden | 
the Texas & St. Louis crosses the Camden Branch of the | 
Iron Mountain. From MeNeil will run the 6-mile branch to 
Magnolia. At Texarkana convection is made with the tron 
Mountain and the Texas & Pacific. From Mount Pleasant 
a branch is graded for 40 miles in the direction of Dallas. 
At Pittsturgh the Jefferson Section of the Missouri, 
& Texas cr The Texas & Pacific is cro-sed at Big 
Sandy: the International & Great Northern at Tyler: the | 
Houston & Texas Central at Corsicana and Waco; 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe at McGregor. 
most important crossing in the whole 723 miles, 
connection with Fort Worth, Dallas and 


Is sossed. 


as it gives 
Galveston. At 


transferred, but a car-hoist will soon be erected and put in 
operation, when freight will go through without breaking | 
bulk. For the time being the Texas & St. Louis ends at | 
Gutesvilic. Where it will go from that point bas not been 
settled, though extension to Laredo is talked of. * * * 

* Jonesboro is a right smart town, and bas be n selected 
as the proper location for the shops of the Arkansas Division 
of the Texas and St. Louis. Here, also, will be a hoist to 





At Brinkley the Memphis & Little Rock | 


Pine | 


Kansas | 


and the |} 
This last is the | 


present passengers change cars at McGregor, and freight is | 


' shange trucks for cars that are received from or go to the 
— cas City, Springfield & Memphis road. From Jones- 
boro to Brit kley is a fine melon and fruit country. Brink- 
ley 1s quite a town, so are Clarendon and Goldman, the latter 
named after Jacob Gol Iman, of St. Louis. 
| * Pine Bluff bas a population of some 8,000 people, and 
| bere the conspany proposes to locate its general shops on 120 
acres of land owned within the corporate limits. Here, too, 
| will be the division headquarters of the Missouri & Arkan 
| sas Division of the road. The town of Fordyce hes some 
fifteen or twenty stores already. Camden, one of the oldest 
| towns in Arkansas, does a large business with all the sur- 
rounding country, and is growing rapidly. So important 
is the Camden trade deemed that New Orleans people are 
| already agitating the project of a line between the two 
poirts. McNeilisanewtown. Magnolia is the centre of 
the finest cotton district in the state, and from Lewisville to 
Texarkana the road passes through the Red River bottom, 
the finest cotton lands in the world. 

**Tyler, Tex., is headquarters for the Texas Division. 
All the way from Texarkana to Tyler the roud is fringed 
with saw-mills that feed on a magnificent pine country, like 
that along the Texas & Pacific, with the difference that the 
timber supply is now more remote on the Texas & Pacific 
than on the Texas & St. Louis by rea-on of having been 
earlier worked. From Tyler to Corsicana is cotton country 
again. Waco is noted for its rehgious and educational in- 
stitutions and Gatesville the county seat of Coryell 
County. 

** The principal traffic of the road thus far has been in 
lumber and cotton, but it bas not been at all developed for 
want of athorough connection. Now that the Rob Roy 
bridge is finished and the line practically open, St. — 
may look for considerable trade along this road, and th 
fact that so many cotton men of this city are intere-ted i in 
the new enterpris se should give every assurance that St. 
Louis will gain by the completion of the Cotton Belt Route. 
It is expected that freight can be handled very cheaply, as 
with but one or two exceptions the road bas a very even 
grade. It has also but few curves. From Bird’s Point south 
there isa stretch of over 50 miles without a curve, and the 
remainder of the line may be correctly described as a series 
of tangents. 

‘The most remarkable feature of the road lies in it 
bridges. Seven miles north of Pine Bluff the Arkansas River 
is crossed, where it is 1,542 ft. wide, by a bridge built by 

Lust, Coolidge & Co., of Chicago. Here, too, the botteoin is 
very treacherous, necessitating a great depth of foundations, 
which go down 60 to 70 ft. below low water. The variation 
between high and low water is 32 ft., and the bottom chord 
of the bridge is 10 ft. above high water. Hence the iron 
cylinders forming the piers had to be made from 102 to 112 
ft. deep. The bridge has five combination spans of 203 ft., 
two shore spans of 102 ft., and a draw span of 368 ft., with 
7A ft. of trestle at the north and 150 ft. of trestle at the 
south approach, making a total of 1,801 ft. The two abut 
ments and the seven 1 piers outs ide of the pivot pier are made 
of two cylinders of 7 ft. diameter, placed 16 ft. apart centre 
to centre. ‘The pivot pier bas a central cylinder of 7 ft. di- 
ameter, with six outer cylinders, each of 4 ft. diameter, ar- 
ranged at the angles of a regular hexagon. These carry a 
turn-table 26 ft. in diameter. All tbe cylinders are filled 
with concrete, made from L ouisville ¢ cement and granite 
from Foucbe Mountain. * 23 

‘** The Rod River bridge was built by H. S. Hopkins & Co., 
of St. Louis. The trestle portion is 247 miles long. There 
are three main spans, one of 60 it., one of 250 ft. and adraw 

of 300 ft. The pivot pier is one sing] > cylinder of 24 ft. dia- 
meter, whose foundations, on account of its size, had to be 
excavated by professional divers. 

“The White River bridge 1s a pile trestle 4 miles long. 
The main bridge has two combination spans of 150 ft. and a 
draw of 358 ft. The draw pier bas one central cylinder of 


1S 


x 


7 ft. diameter, and six others of 4 ft. diameter each, ar 
ranged at the angles of a regular hexagon. 
‘The Owachita River bridge hasa draw span of 225 ft. 


and 114 miles of trestle. 
“The Saline River bridge has one 150 ft. span and %4 
mile of trestle work. 

‘So much for the physical peculiarities of the road. 
Freight trains will now run through on schedule time, and 
General Manager W. Ristime has issued a time card 
with rulesand regulations, which — mpl: ite a thorough 
passage service, commencing Aug. 12, at noon.’ 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—A bill 
filed in the United States Circuit Court, 
tre Central Trust Co., of New York, trustee, to foreclose 
the mortgages on the Cincinnati Northern road, which he- 
came apart of tbis road by consolidation. The bill sets 
forth that two coupons on the $1,000,000 first mortgace 
bonds have been passed, and asks that a separate receiver be 
appointed for the lines formerly included in the Cincinnati 
Northern, in order that the interests of the bondhoiders 
may be properly protected. 


Voronto, Grey & Bruce.—This road, it is stated hy 
Cimadian papers, has heen leased to the Canadian Pacitic 
Co. ata rental of $140,000 a year, the lease to take effect 
Aug. 1. The road extends from Toronto, Ont., to Owen 
Sound on Georgian Bay, — 122 miles, with a branch from 
Orangeville to Teeswater, 74 miles. It was originally of 3 
fc. in. gauge, but was last year changed to standard 
gauge. It has never been very prosperous. having to com- 
pete with several other lines for the traffic of a 7 ot very 
populous country. An agreement with the Grand Trunk 
was made some two years ago but never carricd into effect. 

Union Pacific.—This compan ryv’s statement for June and 


Geo, 


has heen 
in Cincinnati, by 
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the half-year ending June 3), including leased lines, is as 
| folle ws: 
ee -Six months, -- 
1882. 188 1X*2. 
| I harnings ot 8.453 $15 AT > 960 $13.780.225 
E cpenses.. 59.374 mm 7.80°, 
| Net earnings ET 101.95 953 $1: 34 079 §S$6. a 978 058 ita] 





| This shows for the half-year a decrease of $357,265, or 2.7 
| per cent., in gross earnings: but this was accompanied by a 
| decrease of $644,918, or 8 per cent., the result being an 

| increase of $277,653, or 4 6 per cent., in net earnings. 

It is said that work will soon be begun on the extension of 
this company’s Denver & = Park Division from its pres- 
ent terminus at Keystone, Col., to Leadville, the line requir 
|ing a long tunnel and other ex ae, nsive work. The company 
will secure by this extension a line of itsown to Leadville, 
without the necessity of using the Denver & Rio Grande 

tracks. 


> 
> 






| 


| West Pennsylvania & Shenango Connecting.—The 


| track is now all laid on this road. and it will very soon be 

opened for traffic. It 22 miles long, extending from 

Coalville, Pa., on the Shenango & Allegheny road, south- 

| ward to Butler, where it connects with a branch of the West 
Pennsylvania Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
road has been mainly built with the proceeds of an issue of 

| $400,000 first-mortgage 6 per cent. bonds, furtber secured 
*\bva traffic contract with the Pennsylvama Railroad and 
the Shenango & Allegheny compunies. It will be operated 
by the Shenango & Allegheny Co. as an extension of its 
road. 


is 





